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ABSTRACT 

This document presents testimony regarding the impact 
of violence on children. The opening statement of Senator Dodd 
discusses the exposure of American children to violence and notes the 
Senator's introduction of the "Child and Family Services and Law 
Enforcement Partnership Act," an act proposed to provide children 
exposed to violence with immediate assessment rnd intervention by 
child mental health professionals and to augment community policing 
efforts by providing training for law enforcement in child, family, 
and cultural issues. Testimonies are provided by: (1) Brandon Green, 
a 7-year-old boy who had recently witnessed a murder; (2) Liany Elba 
Arroyo, a 16-year-old girl who is working with a group of friends to 
curb violence in her community; (3) Carmen Siberon, director of Case 
Management for Bridgeport (Connecticut) Futures Initiatives, a 
community partnership that administers programs for high-risk youth; 
(4) Wayne Meyers, a shooting victim who is wheelchair-bound and a 
member of the P.O.W.E.R. (People Opening the World's Eyes to Reality) 
Group; (5) Byrl Phillips-Taylor, a mother whose adolescent son was 
shot and killed by a classmate; (6) Megan McGillicuddy and Tiffany 
Cruz, fifth graders from a school where the principal was gunned 
down; (7) Deborah Prothrow-Stith, assistant dean of the Office of 
Government and Community Programs, and director cf Violence Abuse 
Programs, Injury Control Center, School of Public Health, Harvard 
University; (8) Joseph E. Marshall, Jr.; codirector of Omega Boys 
Club; (9) Ron Fox, member of Omega Boys Club; (10) John S. Pritchard, 
III, first deputy police commissioner of the New York Police 
Department and national vice-president/president-elect of the 
National Organization of Black Law Enforcement Executives; (11) David 
E. A. Carson, chief executive officer of People *s Bank in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut; and (12) Marian Wright Edelman, president of the 
Children's Defense Fund. Additional materials are appended. (NB) 
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KEEPING EVERY CHILD CAFE: CURBING THE 
EPIDEMIC OF VIOLENCE 



WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10, 19C2 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Children, Family, Drugs and 

Alcoholism, 

OF the Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 
AND House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

Washington, DC. 
The joint committees met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in 
room SH-216, Hart Senate Office Buildine, Senator Christopher J. 
Dodd (chairman of the subcommittee) and Representative Patricia 
Schroeder (chairman of the select committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Dodd, Pell, Kassebaum, and Thurmond. 
Also Present: Representatives Schroeder, Sarpalius, Waters, and 
Major Owens. 

Opening Statement of Senator Dodd 

Senator Dodd. The subcommittee will come to order. 

rd like to welcome everyone here this morning for a first-time ex- 
perience — a joint hearing this morning of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Children, Family, Drugs and Alconolistn, and the House Select 
Committee on Children, Youtii and Families. 

This is the first time we have held a joint hearing, imfortunately. 
We should have gotten together more often, because there are so 
many issues we have worked on in common, and yet we have not 
had the opportiznity to gather together jointly to engage in discus- 
sion of important issues facing this country, not the least of which, 
of course, are children's issues. 

The subject of this morning's hearing is "Keeping Every Child 
Safe: Curbing the Epidemic of Violence. Violence is indeed an epi- 
demic in this country. The United States now has the dubious dis- 
tinction of being number one among industrialized nations, not for 
our gross national product, not for our educational system nor our 
science and math acumen, nc^ for the health of our mothers and 
newborns, but rather, we rank number one among all industri- 
alized nations for our homicide rate. 

Too often these days, our communities seem to resemble the Wild 
West, where guns, shootouts and vigilante justice were common- 
place. To our horror, however, the image today frequently has a 
new and perverse twist. Children carry the guns — not six-shooters, 
but high-powered assault rifles — teen gangs carry out vigilante jus- 

(1) 
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tice with shootouts in parks where children once played peacefully 
on merry-go-rounds. 

Homicide rates for children and youth have doubled since 1950. 
Firearm homicide is the second leading cause of death for teens 15 
to 19 years of age. For young black males and females, homicide 
is the primary cause of death. Today, however, we want to empha- 
size that race is not the reason for these differential death rates. 
One of the primary reasons is poverty. 

But we also do not want to simpfistically categorize violence as 
a problem of social class or inner cities. Today we want to establish 
that violence is America's problem. From affluent suburbs to inner 
city streets, violence knows no social, economic, racial or geographic 
boundaries. Teenage g^rls are forming gangs, becoming perpetra- 
tors, erasing gender differences, and Tending new meaning to the 
term, "equal opportunity." 

In my State of Connecticut, teen violent death increased by near- 
ly 50 percent in 5 years. Victims and perpetrators keep getting 
younger. In a one-week period recently, two children from a Bridge- 
port elementary school were murdered. 

At this time in our history, America is an extremely violent coun- 
try, and increasingly, children are paying the price. Teens are more 
than twice as likely as adults to be victims of violent crime. Nearly 
3 million crimes occur on or near school campuses every year — one 
every six seconds. In one Chicago public housing project, all of the 
children had witnessed a shooting by the age of 5. 

This exposure of American children to violence results in vir- 
tually the same symptoms seen in children living in war-torn coun- 
tries such as Nicaragua, Northern Ireland, and Cambodia. Such 
children show symptoms of posttraumatic stress disorder, first 
identified in Vietnam veterans — sleep disturbance, a tendency to 
startle easily, daydreaming — symptoms that interfere with normal 
development and school concentration. 

For children living in constant danger, perhaps the most poign- 
ant symptom is a diminished ability to imagine a future. Children 
who believe they will not live to oe adults do not dream about 
"what I want to be when I grow up." Their dreams instead are 
nightmares, images of terror— guns exploding, bloody woimds, 
dying friends. And a youth who has no belief in the future has ab- 
solutely no reason to care about what happens in the present, to 
himself or to others. This finding alone should send shock waves 
through our country, moving us, I would hope, to action. 

Violence has multiple causes. We cannot attack all of them at 
once, unfortunately. Congrecs alone cannot change society nor leg- 
islate violence out of existence. It will take each and every one of 
us, working in our homes, our communities, our neighborhoods, our 
States, at the Federal level, to revolutionize society^s relationship 
to violence. But because we cannot solve the problem overnight is 
no excuse not to begin. 

We must not shrink from taking any action that might contribute 
to a long-term solution. We must attack poverty at its roots by pro- 
viding full funding for Head Start, jobs for youth, educational re- 
form, and child care for working parents. But we must also address 
the immediate effects on children. 
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Today I will be introducing the ''Child and Family Services and 
Law Enforcement Partnership Act." This is based on a model part- 
nership developed in Connecticut between the Yale Child Study 
Center and the New Haven Police Department. The Act will pro- 
vide children exposed to violence with immediate assessment and 
intervention by child mental health professionals. It will augment 
community policint' efforts by providing training for law enforce- 
ment in child, family, and cultural issues. 

Perhaps most significant is the creation of a coalition between 
law enforcement and child and family services. Additional funding 
for mentoring and conflict resolution encourages further collabora- 
tion with schools, corporations, labor unions, and other community 
groups. 

I nrmly believe that such collaboration must begin if violence is 
to end. We must not point fingers of blame, push others aside, nor 
complain that one group just doesn't understand; for when we do, 
we are perpetuating the divisive attitudes we see carried to ex- 
tremes by rival gang members — ^the belief in '^us" versus "them." 
We must learn to cooperate, to listen to one another, to build 
peaceful coalitions. For how do we dare demand of our children 
what we ourselves cannot accomplish? 

Above all, we must listen to what young people are saying about 
how we stop violence. We have a golden opportunity this morning 
to listen and to listen very, very carefully. We must near the words, 
we must feel their pain and sense their helplessness, until we see 
in their faces not the reflection of violence, but the images of heal- 
ing. 

I am pleased this morning to be joined by the chairperson of the 
Select Committee on Children and Families in the House, the Con- 
gresswoman from Colorado, Pat Schroeder and several of her col- 
leagues, and of course, Senator Nancy Kassebaum from Kmisas, 
my colleague. 

Paul Wellstone, my colleague on the subcommittee, had planned 
to be with us here this morning, but an emergency back in his 
State of Minnesota has required nim to be there unexpectedly. But 
he obviously, as many of vou know, cares deeply about these issues 
and will submit a formal statement for the record and, of course, 
will be involved with us as we pursue various ideas to deal with 
this problem. 

[Tne prepared statement of Senator Wellstone follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Senator Wellstone 

Chairman Dodd and Chairwoman Schroeder, I would like to 
thank you for convening this hearing for a discussion of the epi- 
demic of violence against the children in this coimtry. I also want 
to commend Chairman Dodd for introducing the Child and Family 
Services and Law Enforcement Partnership Act. I join him in sup- 

t>ort of this legislation as an important step toward preventing vio- 
ence in our communities. 

I am pleased to see we will hear from a panel made up of chil- 
dren wL..se voices we do not hear nearly enough. IVe been person- 
ally shocked at some of the stories Fve heard from the children in 
Minnesota. Just a few weeks ago I met with runaway kids many 
of whom fled from violent homes only to encounter violent streets. 



They expressed frustration and anger at being ignored and aban- 
doned by society. Some of the testimony today Tvill echo the same 
feelings. 

I am appalled that a child of 7 years r ' our first witness Bran- 
don Green, has to testify about his ex, nee of violence to shock 
us into action. And, I am appalled th&. «iflh graders like Meagan 
McGillicuddy and Tiffany Crystal Cruz must tell us how afraid 
they are to go to school since their principal was shot. We must do 
everything in our power to make sure our children live in save 
communities where they can live, learn and be kids. 

How can we expect America's children to learn in an environ- 
ment where their classmates are carrying weapons? How can we 
expect children to resolve disputes peacemlly when thev see iheir 
mothers, fathers, and friends settling disagreements with violence? 
How can we expect children to develop a sense of dignity and self- 
worth when they are treated as though they are worthless? 

Must we always depend on the tireless efforts of people like Mar- 
ian Wright Edelman and our other panelists to fill the gaps left by 
an unresponsive government? I hope not. I hope this hearing opens 
the eyes and the ears of the Members of Congress and the public 
to the needs of the children who are victimized very day by the 
violence in our communities. I look forward to working with the 
committee members and others in efforts to make our children feel 
safe in their homes, their schools, and their communities. Thank 
you. 

Senator DODD. Let me first of all turn to my colleague and friend 
from the House, Pat Schroeder, and thank her for her cooperation 
and her efforts on so many other issues that we have worked on 
together, not the least of which was the recent signing of the family 
and medical leave legislation in which she played a major and cru- 
cial role. 

Opening Statement of Representative Schroeder 

Mrs. Schroeder. Thank you, Senator Dodd. I really want to 
thank you very much and I certainly hope we get action on violence 
a lot faster than we got it on family leave. But I am ready to stay 
in there as long as it takes. 

Senator Dodd, thank you for all of the long, long hours that you 
have put in on issues about children and families. To me, this is 
a very exciting hearing because rarely — rarely — does Congress lis- 
ten to our young people, and today we are going to be hearing their 
voices. And I hope we all sit up and listen, and listen really well, 
because these children are not getting subtle messages; they are 
getting very, veiy heavy messages about violence in our society. 

Think about it. Today, if it is an average day, 40 children in 
America will be injured or killed by guns. Today, in one hour, 2,000 
children wiH be attacked in school. Now, that is unbelievable. 
Where are the violence-free zones and the safe harbors for chil- 
dren? 

When you listen to young people's language or their rap music, 
you will find as many as 25 different words being used to talk 
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««L T^i^ troubled when I see school superintendents in America 
now applying for bunal insurance for children as part of theS 
to ^Solence concede; I hope we don't surrender 

I am very optimistic we may now have an attorney eeneral that 
IS interested in prevention strategies, which iSfi wheJe we 
fiitTir, eo— Violence prevention strategies every way we can, and 
fw^Lr/oi,*"' fo'- 0^ yolmg people so 

Sf, «n/fi n^y^ somewhere they can go and not be sufijected to 
this, and for all the rest of society, too. 

I am going to put my formal statement in the record because I 
wTnf^ coi ^ here today. I also 

J^n??nHoH*ti,— Wnght fedelman, who has been out there 
nf &"^°"' ?° was one of the instigators 

Hk?nn S^ K^I "^t ^"^^ gomg toliear from her, too. She may look 

ihem?"2/h?i^:s alaf " " '""''^ ^^^'^ 

« ^5" for calling this hearing, and let us hope we have 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Schroeder follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Representative Schroeder 

.rl^i^h^^^ ^^Y^ Committee on Children, Youth, and Families 
continues its work on violence to and among'our Nation's chiWren. 
Sndfear'!'"^^ solutions to this epidemic of Seath, i^^uIy, hostility, 

tJi^r^}t^^t^^A'^°}''^^^''^^''^''^^^ a longtime leader in the effort 
to improve children's lives in Connecticut and throughout the Na- 
tion, m convening this important joint hearing, anTlook forward 
irZ^lS'"^ with h™ and ^^ers in Congress to ensure that viSce 
prevention strategies get the attention they deserve. 
Violence represents an immediate, pervasive threat to every 

<,oS!ff" ^"^^^"'^ provide no safe haven. Each day, 100,000 children 

SkXn^cSrio^'dr'^ ''"^ ^'"^^"^ 

and'XimcP^'' ^^^''^^^ of homicide offenders 

nnH ^2 T f^"' yo^^ger. Hosnltal trauma centers, schools! 

and law enforcement agencies note disturbing trends in the seri 
f availability of weapons? and youthfulness of 
victims, survivors and aggressors. 

"'^' *e homicide rate among children is so high that the 
school superintendent has asked the school district to purchase life 
insurance for all students to help pay for burial costs StUl too 

v^th^r? rb.leni. ^olLce increa ingWndaiSs 

youth m suburban and higher-income communities. ""ne^rs 
^i,A^at we live in a society that permits widespread violence to 
ffr?.^ K*" '"1?"'^ l^^y "^"^ »t ought to offend everyone In 
tnaT^ ^^J^V' V^^^ witness a murder while Wng a 
h?m A ? P"^hc restaurant, have his bicycle forcibly stolen from 
him, and fear that drug dealers will impedfe his path to adumiMd 
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Brandon Green is here to tell that story. Other children, parents, 
teachers and youth workers will tell their stories of loss and viaiin- 
ization by violence by and against children where they live, where 
the> go to school, and where they play. 

These personal accoiints of violent pain and death to young peo- 
ple are echoed by millions of Americans who have been affected by 
the death, injury, or threat of violence to someone close to them. 
The message throughout the Nation is clear: We must make vio- 
lence prevention a national priority. The violence must end. 

Our witnesses will make the case for a variety of educational, 
legal, and health strategies that can reduce violence. Proposals to 
ensure safe schools and communities through increased school and 
neighborhood security, conflict resolution, community policing, 
teacher and student education, gun control, gang diversion pro- 
grams deserve serious consideration and action. 

Violence, however, is not an isolated issue. We must also address 
economic issues, media messages, child abuse, and other factors 
that contribute to violence. To reclaim our children and commu- 
nities we must ensure that young people have positive role models, 
and realistic education and emplojonent alternatives. We must sup- 
port, in word and deed, family supports that can strengthen fami- 
lies and communities, including the provision of home visiting to 
keep children safe from abuse which can increase the likelihood of 
later criminal activity. Prisons and cemeteries cannot hold all our 
young people, nor should we tolerate those as primary solutions. 
We must make the needed investment to save lives and dollars 
from the nightmare of violence. , v ^ i^ir 

I welcome all Ot our witnesses. I am extremely pleased that Mar- 
ian Wright Edelman, President of the Children's Defense Fund, is 
here to help focus our energies on ridding our communities of vio- 
lence. I urge not only Members of Congress, but all Americans, to 
listen closely to testimony todav and to join us in working toward 
an end to the devastation of violence. 

Keeping Every Child Safe: Curbing the Epidemic of Violence 

A FACT sheet 

Youth face increasingly high risk of death, lyury 

-In 1989, homicide was the third leading cause of death among children ages 5- 
14. and the second leading cause of death in the 15-24 age gro^P- from 1979 to 
1989. the fireann homicide rate for persons 15-19 mcreased 61%. (Health United 
States [HUS]. 1991; FingeAut, et al. 1992) ^ ^ ^ * r • 

-Between 1985 and 1989, the age-a4justed homicide rate mcreased 74% nor Afri- 
can-American males ages 15-34, making it the leading cause of death for thus group. 
In 1989. the age-adjusted homicide rate for African-American males ages 15-24 was 
almost nine times that for whites. (HUS. 1991) , . r • 

-Male youth in the U.S. arc more than five times as likely to be vjctim* of homi- 
cide as youth in many other developed countries. (Select ConMnittee on Children, 
Youth, and Families, 1990) , 

In a 1990 national survey, nearly 8% of all students m grades 9-12 (12.2% for 
males and 3.6% for females) reported that, during the 30 days preceding the survey, 
they had been in at least one physical fight that i««ulted in an iryunr requinng 
treatment by a doctor or nurse. (Center for Disease Control [CDCJ, 1992) 

Young children witness, participate in violence 

-In surveys of New Orleans. LA, and Washington. DC. inner«city children ages 
6-10, over 90% had witnessed some type of violence. Thirty-seven percent had wit- 
nessed severe violence, almost 40% had seen dead bodies, and over 70% had wit- 
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nesaed weapons being used. Thirty to 40% of the New Orleans children and 15-20% 
of the Washington, DC, children said they worried about being safe. (Richters and 
Martinez, 1992; Oaofskv, et al., 1992) 

-Of 2,016 weapons brou^t to Virginia schools during the 1991-92 school year, 
863 involved middle school students, compared with 748 which involved high school 
students. (Virginia Department of Education, 1993) 

- Fifty-four percent of middle school and 56% of elementary school principals re- 
port more violent acts in their schools than 5 years ago. (The Executive Educator, 
1993) 

Youth disproportionate victims of violent crime 

-Children and youth ages 12 to 24 face the hi^est risk of nonfatal violent victim- 
ization of any segment of society. The assault rate alone was 44 times greater for 
youth ages 16 to 19 than for the elderly (79.2 per 1,000 persons age 16 to 19 com- 
pared with 1.8 per 1,000 persons 65 or older). (Kosenbei^f, 1992; BJS, 1992) 

-In 1991, the overall victimization rate for crimes of violence was nearly 16 times 
higher for those under age 25 than for persons age 65 or older (64.6 versus 4 victim- 
izations per 1,000 persons in each age group). (Bureau of Justice Statistics [BJSJ. 
1993) 

Schools increasingly dangerous place for children, teachers 

-Each day, 100,000 children carry ffuns to school. In a national survey, 20% of 
all students in grades 9-12 reported that they had carried a weapon at least once 
during the preceding 30 days. (Department of Justice [DOJ], 1993; CDC, 1991) 

-Every hour, 900 teachers are threatened, nearly 40 teachers are physically at- 
tacked, and over 2,000 students are physically attacked on school grounds. (DOJ, 
1993) 

Youth commit high rate of violent crime 

-In 1990, the United States experienced its highest juvenile violent crime arrest 
rate (430 per 100,000 juveniles), up 27% since 1980. During the 1980s, the white 
juvenile violent crime arrest rate increased 44%, compared with a 19% increase for 
African-American youth, and a 53% decrease for others. (Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation [FBI], 1993) 

-During the 1980s, youth between the ages of 12 and 24 committed more than 
48,000 homicides, and during 1989, nearly half of about 4.2 million nonfatal violent 
crimes. Between 1965 and 1990, juvenile arrests for murder increased 332% (from 
2.8 per 100,000 to 12.1 per 100,000). (Rosenberg, 1992; FBI, 1992) 

Urban youth at greater risk of violence, but nonurban youth also at risk 

-The 1989 firearm homicide rate in metropolitan counties for persons 15 to 19 
years of age was nearly five times the rate in nonmetropolitan counties. The 
nonfirearm homicide rate for urban areas was 1.4 times the rate in nonmetropolitan 
counties. (Fingerhut, et al., 1992) 

-In a survey of inner^ity and middle-to-upper income youth, 42% of inner-city 
males reported that their lives had been threatened, compared with 18% of middle- 
to-uppcr income males. While 67% of inner-city adolescents knew someone who had 
been assaulted, so did 25% of youth in the middle-to-upper income croup. 
(Gladstein, et al., 1992) ^ ^ 

-Gangs were once a problem of primarily large urban areas; today gangs exist 
in cities with populations as small as 8,000. (Congressional Research Service, 1992) 
Firearms easily obtained, involved in most deadly violence 

-Every day, 40 children are killed or injured by guns. (DOJ, 1993) 

-In 1990, nearly three of every four youthful murderers used a firearm. A 79% 
increase in the number of juveniles committing murder with ffuns was reported over 
the oast decade. (FBI, 1993; FBI 1992) 

-A Baltimore, MD, hospital experienced a sharp increase in the admission of pe- 
diatric gunshot victims, from five in 1986 to 26 m 1991. Twenty-two victims were 
admitted in the first half of 1992. (Nichols, 1992) 

-In a survey of Seattle, WA, high school students, 34% of the students reported 
easy access to handguns and 6.4% reported owning a handgun. (Callahan and 
Rivara, 1992) 

Violence costs society billions 

-Taxpayers spend $1.7 billion annually to house incarcerated youth, at an aver- 
age annual per-resident cost of $29,600. (U.S. General Accounting Ofiice, 1992) 
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—Nationally, total health care costs because of criminal violexice were estimated 
to be more than $3.6 billion, with $1.5 billion resulting from firearms. (Billings and 
Teicholz. 1991) 

-In a study based on 1985 data, interpersonal violence was estimated to account 
for 14% of aU injury deaUis at an estimated annual cost of $10^ billion. (Rice, et 
al., 1989) 

-Washington, DC, hospitals spend at least $20.4 million a year treating victims 
of shootings, stabbings, and other crimes. If health care expenses after leavinff the 
hospital are included, the costs would increase to $^ > million. (Billings and Teicfiolz, 
1991) 

Senator Dodd. Senator Kassebaum. 

Opening Statement of Senator Kassebaum 

Senator Kassebaum. Mr. Chairman, we have sorre yery interest- 
ing panels to testify here today. 

but I would just add that as we are gathered together here, be- 
cause we are all concerned about the violence that has become so 
pervasive in our society today. As the violence continues, and as 
our children are fearful of going to school, are fearful or playing 
outside, and are wondering what their future holds, this tear di- 
minishes us all. 

I am just as confused as you are about ways that we can end 
this, and the various strategies that will help. But we can't nec- 
essarily legislate an end to violence. And as Congresswoman 
Schroeder has said, it is going to take preventive strategies that 
work. 

In trying to combat the overwhelming level of violence, there 
really seem to be few answers. We have looked at suggestions that 
the media be censored, and tried boycotts of television advertisers. 
Yet television and the movies are veiy consumer-conscious, and if 
people would not watch the violent TV shows and movies, then 
they won't produce those types of programs. 

I am concerned that thei*e is a glorification of violence today. 
There are sexua! innuendos in cartoon pro-ams as well as in the 
evening shows. How do we address this? How can peer pressure 
somehow withstand the glamorization of violence today? 

There are some very disturbing questions before us that we have 
to answer. I certainly believe that we need to do all we can, and 
I think President Clinton addressed this very eloquently through- 
out his campaign, when he talked about renewing the community 
strength. If it doesn't come there, it won't come anjrwhere else. And 
we have to help by providing communities with some tools to ac- 
complish that, whether it is community policy, gun control, social 
service programs — ^these are things that we do that can help build 
a support system. But there has to be a dedication that arises from 
the communitv, that our block is going to be protected, and our 
young people do matter. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you. 

Mrs. Schroeder. Mr. Chairman, let me call on Mr. Sarpalius of 
Texas, who has been out front on this issue and a very, very effec- 
tive member of our committee. 

Opening Statement of Representative Sarpalius 
Mr. Sarpalius. Thank you. 
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I too want to commend both of our chairmen today for calling 
this hearing. This problem is very unique in that it is not isolated 
in one part of our countiy. I represent a rural djistrict in Texas, 38 
rural counties. Just last tall, in Amarillo, TX, a student in the hall- 
way after a pep rally pulled a gun out and shot six students. It was 
a story that made tne network news on every channel. 

Two months ago, on the other end of my district, in Wichita 
Falls, a small rural town, a 14 year-old boy was walking to a con- 
venience store and was shot in the back in a driveby snooting. It 
was an incident that will affect that boy for the rest of his life. For- 
tunately, he wasn't hurt severely. 

These are serious problems that are facing our young people 
today and I think we need to look at where the problems occur and 
what the solutions are. I have been to many Federal prisons and 
State prisons, and I have asked those inmates: Have any of you 
ever served in a juvenile detention facility? Nearly 80 to 90 percent 
of them will raise their hands. 

Many Juvenile records today are sealed. There is no question that 
we are doing a poor job, in my opinion, of tiying to rehabilitate ju- 
veniles when they first get in trouble on a State level. Look at the 
influence that many young people have today from television and 
movies. Their heroes today are Arnold Schwarzenegger, Sylvester 
Stallone, Clint Eastwood, the Ninja Turtles — and you can go on 
and on. 

I think we need to do as much as we can to listen to these young 
people today, but at the same time as we are listening, be open for 
suggestions and solutions and ideas of what we can do to try to 
help make this country a better place to live for our children. 

I am a product of just what I am talking about. I grew up in a 
boys' home, Cal Farley's Boys' Ranch just north of Amarillo, TX. I 
lived in a home with kids who had committed many violent crimes. 
I was never convicted of a violent crime myself, but I lived with 
those kids, and I understood their problems. Their problems origi- 
nated in the home, where there really wasn't much love or dis- 
cipline or affection for those children. 

I commend the chairmen. I look forward to working with this 
committee in trying to help our young people have a brighter fix- 
ture. 

Thank you. 

Senator DODD. Thank you very much. 

We have been joined by the youngster on this committee — and I 
want to tell you, Strom, that I have been to a lot of nice events, 
but your birthday party last nicht was one of the best that I have 
attended in this town. I should tell our audience that this fellow 
to my right celebrated his 90th bv-thday in the last couple of days. 
We arent going to sing "Happy Birthday^ > you again, Strom, but 
you are certainly someone who cares a lot about these issues, and 
we welcome you here this morning. We'd be glad to take any open- 
ing statement you may have. 

Opening Statement of Senator Thurmond 

Senator Thurmond. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
It is a pleasure to be here this morning to receive testimony con- 
cerning youth violence. I would like to join my colleagues in wel- 
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coming our witnesses here today, and I would also like to welcome 
my colleagues from the House of Representatives. It is an honor 
anil a pleasure to have ycu with us. v . j . . 

Mr. Chairman, the largest immediate threat to our children is vi- 
olence — I repeat, violence. Many of our cities now resemble combat 
zones. Many of toda/s youth literally arm themselves for school. 

As First Deputy Commissioner Pritchard notes, according to the 
Department of Health and Human Services, one in 25 students in 
grades 9 through 12 carried a firearm at least once during a 30- 
day period in 1990. Homicide is now the leading cause of death of 
yoimg people between the ages of 15 and 24 in many of our cities. 

Behind all the statistics there is a growing sense of public out- 
rage and an increased number of victims who feel personal an- 
guish. However, what is not behind all the statistics is a solution 
to the ever-increasing problem of violence among our youth and so- 
ciety. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that we must remember that the person 
primarily responsible for the crime is the criminal. We must recog- 
nize that the law demands individual responsibility. We must enact 
tough laws that wi^. discourage violent behavior, and we must 
allow our system of justice to enforce the laws we make. 

We must also try to prevent violence before it ever occurs. I 
agree with Dr. Prothrow-Stith that we should design violence pre- 
vention to complement but not replace strategic criminal justice ef- 
forts. If possible and appropriate, we should try programs based on 
prevention and early intervention so a youth does not become a 
hardened criminal. If we must resort to punishment, we should do 
so swiftly and appropriately. We must berin to send a clear signal 
that society will no longer tolerate such behavior. 

Mr. Chairman, I beneve it is imperative that we curb the vio- 
lence and save our youth. 

I want to again welcome our witnesses here today and look for- 
ward to reviewing their testimony. I cannot be here too long on ac- 
count of another engagement, but I will review their testimony, as 
I am vitally interested in this subject. There is nothing more im- 
portant than our youth. They are the finest resource we have, and 
we must take every step we can to preserve them and assist them 
as they come up and become adults. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator DODD. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Thank you, and Senator Thurmond, your 
House colleagues want to wish you a happy birthday, too. 
Senator THURMOND. Thank you. 

Mrs. SCHHOEDER. Let me now call on Maxine Waters, who I 
think everyone knows is from California and has been a wonderful 
advocate in uiis area, too. 

Opening Statement of Representative Waters 

Ms. Waters. Thank you very much. 

I would like to especially thank Senator Dodd and Congress- 
woman Schroeder for pulling us together in this joint committee 
hearing entitled, "Keeping Every Child Safe: Curbing the Epidemic 
of Violence.'* 
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I stopped evei^thing that I was doing to be here this morning be- 
cause I believe it is important for as to continue to make this an 
issue and to delve into ways that we can create public policy to get 
at the root causes of violence in this society. 

I represent a district in what is known as South Central Los An- 
geles. For 14 years, I was a member of the California State Legisla- 
ture. Included in my district were Watts and other parts of Siduth 
Central Los Angeles, which is known as the home of the Bloods 
and the Crips and the 5-Deuce Crips and tibe Grape Street Gang, 
and on and on and on. 

In that district, I have worked with five public housing projects 
for the last seven or 8 years. I took the opportunity to create my 
own job training program when I was in the legislature, using 
Wagner-Peizer moneys, because JEPTA and no other job training 
program reached the housing projects. Thousands upon thousands 
of young people, and young Mack and Latino males in particular, 
were hanging out, day in and day out. City hall paid nj attention; 
the State paid no attention, and God knows, the Federal Govern- 
ment had dropped these young people off of America's agenda. 
Thev had nothing, and nobody cared. 

We decided to try and find out who they were and what they 
wanted. We put out fliers in the housing projects and organized 

K re-employment training programs. The Tines formed around the 
ousing project gymnasiums. And we, over a five-year period of 
time, got to know thousands upon thousands of young people, peo- 
ple who don't show up in anybody's statistics or data. They are not 
in school; long since droppea out. They really don't live anywhere. 
They are not on the housing authority rolls because after a certain 
age, no longer on welfare, tney are not listed because it would cost 
more money. They live from erandmother to girlfriend to mother — 
anyplace they can hang their hats. 

These young people, we discovered, wanted what everybody else 
wants. Tney want jobs. They want job training. They want to be 
mainstreamed. They don't know how to do it. Many of them are the 
children of parents 14, 15, 16, 17 years old, who have not been so- 
cialized in the same ways that perhaps you and I have been. They 
don't know how to negotiate their environment, and they dont 
know how to connect with the personnel departments and how to 
seek out whatever opportunities may be available. 



made available to these young people. They form into gangs, and 
they will tell you they love each otner, they will look out for each 
other. It is very territorial, and these young people don't settle 
their differences with fist fights. Yes, they have AK47s, yes, they 
have Uzis. And I have been to countless funerals in the hood, with 
young people dressed in their red or their blue, with police officers 
lined up outside the funeral parlors for fear that one gang will 
come and not only shoot or kill those in attendance, but in many 
cases, attack those who are lying in the caskets. 

I am overwhelmed, I am devastated and almost destroyed as 
public policymaker, with very little help from government or any- 
place else, to deal with this awesome problem. 

Recently, my city went up in flames. Fifly-two people were killed, 
countless people put in jail. And still, you really don't hear any- 
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thing about a directed program or projgrams to deal with this kind 
of violence, this kind of alienation^ this kind of anger, this kind of 
rage. 

Recently, following the Rodney King beating and the trial, there 
was another beating at Florence and Normandy, in my district, 
where Mr. Denny was beaten by some young folks in that commu- 
nity. They were characterized as thugs and crooks. I went to the 
community, knocked on doors, and drew the yoimg people out in 
the community to find out who they were and what they wanted. 

We discovered they were like most young black males in America 
in these inner cities, whether it is in the housing projects in Los 
Aneeles, Cabrini Green in Chicago, Carsquare Village in St. Louis, 
Nick erson Gardens in South Central. They are young black people 
who don't know what to do and where to go. 

We put them in our cars pnd enrolled them in the Maxine Wa- 
ters Employment Preparation Center. We have young folks in a lit- 
tle pilot project that I'm doing, who are enrolled in school and 
going every day. A women's group that I am a part of paid them 
a stipend from moneys that we have raised. It is not much money. 
We give them $50 a week for haircuts and transportation. They are 
happy. They are trying. They are in school every day. 

When I go home on the weekends, I go to the school, and I check 
on them.. They are delighted. We would like to be able to connect 
them with some jobs. We don't have a lot of resources for job devel- 
opment and jobs, but let me tell you, members of this committee, 
we can do a lot if we understand the power that we have. JEPTA 
does not work as pure JEPTA. It does not connect anybody with 
jobs. 

We need to have stipend-based programs that provide some sup- 
port, put some money in the pockets of young people so that they 
can get haircuts, they can have clean clothes, they can have trans- 
portation, and have some food to eat, and yes, a place to live, and 
we can mainstream them. 

This Congress, this society, does not want to do that. Somehow, 
it is characterized as giving to people who are not worthy or de- 
serving. We can talk all we want to talk, and you will hear it from 
young people today. If we don*t provide some resources to help 
mainstream them, nothing is going to happen. 

Young folks who are hungry, who are homeless, who ha/e noth- 
ing don*t sit in job training programs all day long, thinking some- 
thing may happen 6 months or a year from now. 

I an» delighted to be here today because I cannot continue to live 
with t^is violence. I refuse to continue to go to funerals of young 
kids who are shot down in crossfire. I refuse to accept that our soci- 
ety does not recognize that 18, 19, 20, and 21 year-olds, 25 year- 
olds who never worked a day in their lives, cannot be helped by 
this government. 

We can listen all we want, but if we keep going with the lack 
of support and only summer jobs promrams, we will not turn this 
situation around. We must understand that we have to be real ad- 
vocates and take sincere steps to deal with the underlying causes 
of violence, and understand that these families are different, and 
they need some support. 
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If you think somehow some welfare mother, 16 or 17 years old, 
can do it by herself, you are wrong. But we have the ability to do 
something, members. I am delighted to listen to what our young 
people are going to say this morning, but I really feel like I already 
know. Over the past 5 years, they have been telling me. I have 
been screaming and crying and hoping someone would listen. 

Let's listen one more time and see what we are going to do. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Senator DODD. Fd like to welcome as our first witness this morn- 
ing a very special witness. Brandon Green is 7 years of age, and 
he is with his parents here this morning. 

Brandon lives in Washington, DC. A few months ago, he wit- 
nessed a murder at Union Station just a couple of blocks from here. 
After the incident, he wrote a letter pleading for an end to violence 
in the United States, and he sent his letter to the Washington Post. 
And a reporter, Courtland Milloy, wrote a column about Brandon's 
experience. 

I think it is very fitting this morning that our first witness as 
we begin our quest to put a child's face on violence begins with 
young Brandon's plea for peace in the streets of this country. 

Brandon, we are very honored that you are here this morning. 
Why don't you come on up, and if your parents would like to come 
with you, that's fine, as well as your brother. 

Would you like to introduce your family to us first? 

STATEMENT OF BRANDON GREEN, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Green. This is my father. His name is Ray. This is my 
brother. His name is Lawrence. And that's my mother. Her name 
is Geny. 

Senator Dodd. Very good. We welcome all of you. It's nice to 
have you with us this morning. And Brandon, we thank vou very 
much for coming here this morning. You look very good in that 
suit. You look like a Senator to me. 

Why don't you read your letter to us? 

Mr. Green. Good morning. Representative Schroeder, Senator 
Dodd, and other subcommittee members. 

My name is Brandon Green. I am 7 years old. Last December, 
I went to see "Aladdin" at Union Station. When the movie was 
over, somebody got shot in the head. 

I do not like violence. I do not like people shooting and killing 
each other. This violence must stop. Violence has happened to me. 
One day, my brother and I went to play basketball. These boys 
took our bikes. They kicked me in the chest and threw me off the 



Also, someone broke into my neighbor's house. I felt scared. My 
other neighbor's truck was broken into. I felt sad and afraid. 

I don't like war, either. The main idea is that I don't like violence 
at all. I would like to see peace and no more violence. No more vio- 
lence would mean my grandmother could go anywhere she wants. 
I could play wherever I want. People would care about each other. 
Nobody would cry anymore because of violence. 

I want to be a basketball player and a bricklayer when I grow 
up. The way I get to do that is to get an education, stay away From 
drugs and bad children. I will pray every night for peace on earth. 
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Thank you for inviting me to this important hearing. 

Senator BoDD. Thank you very much, Brandon. Tliat was very 
good and very helpful for us, too. It took a lot of courage to come 
here this morning and read your letter, and we thank you for writ- 
ing the letter in the first place and then coming here this morning 
with vour parents and putting, as we say, a face on this issue so 
it isn t just statistics that we are talking about But someone your 
age shouldn't have to witness those things. 

We thank you very, very much, and we thank the entire Green 
family for being here. [Applause.] 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I'd like to point out that we 
have also been joined by a distinguished member from New York, 
Major Owens, who has been very, very active in this area, and we 
welcome him. 

Senator DoDD. Major, I didn't see you come in. Thank you for 
joining us here this morning. 

Senator DoDD. Let me move to our first panel now. 

Liany Elba Arroyo is fi*om Bridgeport, CT. Ms. Arroyo is 16. She 
lives with her mother and grandmother one block firom Father 
Panik Housing Project in Bridgeport, CT. It is one of the most 
crime-ridden neighborhoods in the State of Connecticut and one of 
the most crime-ridden in the countiy, I might add. She is an honor 
student in a magnet pro-am. a junior at Central High School. 

Liany and a gproup of Briageport teenagers have decided to do 
something about violence in tneir community, and she is going to 
tell us about that today. We thank you for coming down here. 

Second is Carmen Siberon. Carmen grew up in the housing 
project in Bridgeport near where Liany now lives. She is now the 
airector of Casa Management for Bridgeport Futures Initiative, a 
community partnership that administers programs for high-risk 
youth. She is going to tell us how things have changed in Bridge- 
port since she grew up there, and what the community is trying to 
do to reduce and prevent violence. 

Wayne Meyers from New York City is a yotmg man who has felt 
first-hand the pain of violence, having been the victim of a shooting 
that left him in a wheelchair, which he is in today. He is a member 
of the P.O.W.E.R. Group, and I will let him tell us more about 
what that stands for and what the group does when he testifies. 

Byri Phillips-Taylor is firom Charies City County, VA- Mrs. Tay- 
lor experienced violence first-hand when her 17 year-old son Scott 
was shot and killed bv a classmate. She has come to share her per* 
sonal story in hopes tnat other children might be saved. 

Megan McGillicuddy and Tiffany Cruz are from Brooklyn, NY. 
Ms. McGillicuddy and Ms. Cruz are both 5th-CTaders at P.S. 15 in 
Brooklyn, NY. Last December, Patrick Daly, the school's principal, 
was gunned down as he searched for a student who haa fled the 
school after a fight. For the students in P.S. 15, Patrick Daly was 
a hero, a beacon of hope for these students. Megan and Tiffany will 
tell us what the loss of such a figure means to them and to their 
classmates. 

First of all, let me thank all of you for coming. It takes, as I said 
a moment ago to Brandon, a tremendous amount of courage to 
come before any committee with a lot of television lights and a lot 
of people in the audience. We want you to know that each one of 
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you here represents thousands and thousands — ^unfortunately — of 
other people who have been through similar experiences, so you are 
not only speaking for yourself today, you are speaking for others 
who cannot be here. And on their behalf and ours, we want to 
thank you very, very much for having the courage to come forward 
and share your time with us. It is extremely important to us. 

Liany, well begin with you, and we want to thank you for coming 
down this morning from Bridgeport. 

STATEMENTS OF UANY ELBA ARROYO, BRIDGEPORT, CT; CAR- 
MEN SIBERON, DIRECTOR OF CASE MANAGEMENT, BRIDGE- 
PORT FUTURES INITIATIVE, BRIDGEPORT, CTj WAYNE MEY- 
ERS, MEMBER, P.O.WJI.R. GROUP, ROOSEVELT ISLAND, NY; 
BYRL PHILLIPS-TAYLOR, CHARLES CITY COUNTY, VA; 
MEGAN TARA McGILUCUDDY AND TIFFANY CRYSTAL CRUZ, 
STUDENTS, P.S. 15, BROOKLYN, NY 

Ms. Arroyo. Good morning, and thank you for the opportunity 
to speak here today and share my story. 

My name is Liany Elba Arroyo. I reside in what was once the 
great city of Bridgeport in the State of Connecticut, Unfortunately, 
over the past 5 years, I have seen my city become a haven for 
drugs and crime. 

I am not here, however, to give you a history of my city or a 
speech on urban problems. I am here for the youth of Bridgeport. 
I am here to give a face to the pain which you read about daily. 
For the most part, most of the people in positions of power have 
never actually lived through or seen what I and millions of other 
urban youth must face eveiy day. 

As I sit here, I wonder if the hand I have been dealt in life is 
a fair one. I wonder if every other child in America must go 
through what I and many of my friends have gone through in our 
short lifespan. But then I realize that this is supposed to be Amer- 
ica, where everyone is supposed to be safe, and kids can live a care- 
free life. Gee, I haven't lived in that America. I live in a war zone. 

I live in a place where I must go through metal detectors and 
carry an i.d. card before I can enter schooL I live in the America 
where I lie awake some nights listening to semiautomatic Uzis 
going off and not hear a single police siren come to investigate the 
matter. 

How do I know what kind of gun is going ofl? Easily. After hav- 
ing heard them so manv times, I know what kind of gun it is just 
by hearing it. Scary, isn t it? Not really, not when you have lost two 
friends to two Uzis that are floating around out there. 

The vouth of the city of Bridgenort have become numb to the vio- 
lence. We have seen as much aeath as any child in a war-torn 
country. This is the America that I know. One where I was once 
scared of walking down the streets in broad dayhght. 

Why am I not scared now? Now I have nothing to lose. My sense 
of childhood and all of the security that goes along with it was lost 
a long time ago. I mustn't be scared. I have to live life to its fullest, 
each day as if it were my last. It just might be. 

Just ask the friends that I buried 3 months ago. They were only 
17 and 18 years old. I have to live day by day. I cannot focus on 
the future or on college. I must first make it out of high school 
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alive. It is not fair, huh? Well, remember, this is the hand that life 
has dealt me. 

But I am not worried about myself. I am worried about my 
younger brothers and sisters in Bridgeport. I am here sharing my 
story because I wsoit to give a voice to the voiceless. I want my 
younger friends in Bridgeport to have a fighting chance. 

Again, I want to thank you for inviting me to speak. But let this 
not end here, because this is only a stepping stone, a way to open 
the channels of commxinication. I'd like you to come to Bridgeport 
and see what I must go through every day. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Liany. 

I want you to know I was there about 5 weeks ago, and I spoke 
to the students at Bassick High School and have been through Fa- 
ther Panik Village. People think Tm making that name up, "Father 
Panik Village." It is P-a-n-i-k. But no project was better named in 
many ways, and it certainly was not anticipated when that project 
went up a number of years ago. 

Senator Dodd. Carmen, I know you are familiar with Bridgeport 
and its history, and we thank you for being here this morning as 
well. Why don't you take a minute and just share some additional 
thoughts if you'd like. 

Ms. SlBERON. Thank you. Senator. 

Good morning. My name is Carmen Siberon, and I am also here 
to speak to you on liehalf of Bridgeport. 

My father was a good provider xmtil he died. Widowed with five 
children and only a 3rd grade education, my mother was unable to 
earn enough money to feed us, so she moved to Bridgeport seeking 
opportxmity. 

I grew up in the same neighborhood — Father Panik, in fact — that 
Liany just described, but there was a sense of community back 
then. We attended the churches and schools. The children had a 
fully-equipped playground for recreation, and most kids could earn 
money doing odd jobs. Families at Father Panik would wash the 
stairs with pride every Saturday morning, and management took 
care of the grounds. 

But as the complexion of the residents changed, resources 
seemed to gradually disappear. Interestingly, families continued 
cleaning the hallways long after management stopped cleaning the 
outside. Eventually, they gave up, too-— the beginnings no doubt of 
the alienated, crime-ridden community that now exists. 

Although we experienced the ills of poverty and moral decay, 
nothing that we experienced can be compared to our youth today. 
For exarnple, we have Jane, a 12 ^ear-old Hispanic feniale who was 
pulled off her bicycle in her neighborhood in the East Side and 
raped at gunpoint. Jane was threatened with her life and continues 
to see the 19 year-old perpetrator, who readily reminds her of his 
threat by patting his side, as if to say, "Remember, I have a gun." 



a colleague, looking at the same playground I so enjoyed as a child, 
now just an empty lot, as she shared with me how 1 day she was 
sitting on one of the cement steps at lunchtime, taking a break, 
when a little boy about 7 years old walked up to her and offered 
to sell her whatever drugs she wanted. 



We have children peddling di 




Recently, I was standing with 
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Other related problems we find include a family of six living in 
one room, a family of five living without a stove or refrigerator, 
families unable to provide for their children's basic needs. Stripped 
of all their dignity, parents give up, contributing to a growing phe- 
nomenon I call "parentless children," children forced to fend for 
themselves. 

All of these conditions contribute to the violence found in Bridge- 
port. Bridgeport is coming together in many ways to deal with the 
violence, however. 

We are building strong linkages and solid coalitions with police, 
schools, community-based agencies and businesses, and most im- 
portant, are committed to developing neighborhood leadership. 
Neighborhood residents need to be stakeholders, but first they 
must be given a stake to hold. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms, Siberon follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Carmen Siberon 

Good morning. My name ia Carmen Siberon, also here to speak to you on behalf 
of Bridfireport. 



My father was a good provider until he died. Widowed with five children and only 
a third grade education, my mother accepted her sister's invitation and encourage- 
ment to move to Bridgeport from Puerto Kico, almost 35 years ago. 

To this day, Bridgeport continues to offer families like mine, a promise of hop*. 
In spite of a seriously poor quality of life, recent arrivals claim that relatively speak- 
ing they actually fare better in Bridgeport than in Puerto Rico. 

1 grew up in Father Panik Village, the same neighboiiiood, Liany Arroyo just de- 
scribed. The main difference being that I lived and was a part of a community. A 
racially integrated community that consisted of a comimon diurch, a common sdiool, 
a neighborhood police station, a local market, drug store, candy store, and a weU 
staffed and well equipped common playground. 

My favorite times were walking to and from school with my next door friends, and 
running throuffh the playground sprinklers on hot summer days. 

My teenage brother anafhis friends earned money shining shoes on East Main St., 
and delivering freshly baked Spanish bread to people's homes at 6 in the morning. 
There were odd jobs available for young people. 

Every Saturday morning, families would jointly clean their common hallways and 
staircases, while the common grounds outside were maintained by the housing man- 
agement. 

Over time, the number of A ncan -Americans and Puerto Ricans continued to in- 
crease while the number of nonminority croups nuved out of the nei^borhood u) 
other parts of the city. Simultaneously, unoeknownst to the growing minority popu- 
lation, the resources for the upkeep of the grounds, and for the maintenance of the 
playground, among other things, began to slowly decline until virtually unavailable. 

The beginnings, no doubt, of the msfranchisea and alienated crime-ridden commu- 
nity, Liany so well describes. 

Althougn all successfiil and productive adults today, my brother and sisters did 
not entirely escape, but overcame the ills of poverty and nooral decay, some of our 
experience resulted in teenage pregnancy, substance abuse, gang involvement and 
school drop out. 

Nothing, that we experience, however. Is comparable to the experience of our 
inner city youth today. 

Bridgeport is one of five cities funded by Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA), Of- 
fice of Juvenile Justice Delinquent Prevention (OJJDP) and the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation through the Center on Addition and Substance Abuse (CASA) at Colum- 
bia University. The project is known as Strategic Intervention for High Ris i Youth 
(SIHRY). Kev interventions include: community policing, increased police presence 
in the East Side target neighborhood, intensive case management and ailer school 
and summer activities. Luis Munoz Marin, grades K-8 is the target school. 

The SIHRY project aims to develop an integrated neighborhood-based service ap- 
proach that calU for partnership between school, police, juvenile justice svstem, so- 
cial, health and recreation service providers. Beyond the interagency linkages, the 
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initiative emphasizes the need for working in partnership with community retident* 
and youth. , , 

The goals of SIHRY are to reduce drug trafficking and related crime neighbor- 
hood, mvert youth from gang and criminiQ involvement, and improve the safety of 
the neighborhood, , , , tt- • r i i 

Jane is a SIHRY project participant. Jane, is a 12 year old Hwpanic female also 
living on the East Side of Bridgeport, About 1 year aao Jane was pulled off her bicy- 
cle, and raped at gun point. The alleged 19 year old male threatened to kill her if 
she told anyone about this. Recently, Jane saw this man near the school grounds 
and stated that he patted his side— as to say, I have my ^n. Petrified, Jane con- 
fided in a schoolmate who also confessed the she too is a victim of rape. Thw botii 
decided to tell the staff of the Sdiool Health Clinic, who then notified the SIHRY 
case manager. Because of our close woiking relationship with the police and the 
school in this project, we were able to immediatelv initiate a police investigation, 
that is stiU ongoing, while we continue to provide Jane and her family with a vari- 
ety of supportive services. . . I. 

Since this project got underway in December, four of the 13 participants have 
been arrested for drug trafficking on school grounds, teacher assault, assisting in 
burglary in nearby suburb, and violation of parole. 

(Jommon to cdl cases is extreme money related problems evident in senous hous- 
ing issues, for example, one of the famines is a family of six living in one room, in 
a dilapidated rooming house. Another is a family of five living in an apartment 
without a refrigerator or stove. , j/ v 

Unlike when I was growing up, the earning potential of these families and/or the 
financial assistance provided by the welfare system for children and families in 
need, is simply not sufficient for families to provide for their basic needs of food and 
shelter. Unable to provide for the basic needs of their children, parenU are stripped 
of all dignity. I believe that this is a factor contributing to a growing phenomenon, 
that I cjUI ^'parentless children," children forced to fare for themselves. 

All of Uiese conditions, in my opinion, contribute to the prevalence of community 
violence in Bridgeport. . t> .j 

The issue of violence is of grave concern and top pnonty for many m Bn<3«eport. 
Taking a lead role, the Bridroport Children Advocacy Coalition (BCAC), Bridgeport 
Futures Initiative (BFI), ^e Regional Youth/Adult Substance Abuse Program 
(RYASAP) and other key organizations have jointly led the development of * *^Com- 
munity Mobilization Plan" based on the model developed by the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, which frames the issue of violence as a pubUc health issue. 

The Bridgeport model focuses on four maior environments of socialization parents/ 
family, school, peers, and community, and the migor levels of intervention in each 
environment ranging from awareness and prevention to treatment and advocacy. 

With a homicide rate double the rate for the Nation, Bridgeport is committed to 
assist in mobilizing a community in crisis toward positive action throu^ neighbor- 
hood leadership and organization. ^ , j « • j 
Our hope is for a city that offers our youth and families, education, traimng and 
job opportunities— requisites for a safe city. 

Agwn, on behalf or Bridgeport, Yd like to thank each of you for the opportumty 
to speak. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Carmen. 

I should point out at Bassick High School, when I spoke with 
about 120 to 200 students, at the end of it, they said, "Well take 
you with us if you'd like. Senator, and we^l show you where the 
guns are in school. Well take you right now and show you where 
the guns are in school.'' 

One hundred eighty thousand children bring a gun to school 
every day in this country. That's the rourfi estimate; it may be 
more, but that's just to give you some idea. But I'll come down, and 
well go through Father Panik Village with you again, Liany, OK? 

Before I call on our next witness, I apologize— my colleague from 
Rhode Island, Senator Pell, is here. Senator, we want to thank you 
for coming. , , , 

Senator Pell. I'll take my turn when the witness has concluded. 

Senator DoDD. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 
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Senator DODD. I want to again thank our next witness, Wayne 
Meyers, for being here. We really appreciate your presence here 
this morning. You are very special to come. 

Mr. Meyers. Thank you. 

My name is Wajoie Meyers, and I am 18 years old. I am a mem- 
ber of the P.O.W.E.R. Group. It stands for ""People Opening the 
World's Eyes to Reality." 

P.O.W.E.R. was first started and develoj^ed in Goldwater Memo- 
rial Hospital, where I am a patient. P.O.W.E.R currently has 24 
members. Some of these members had been incarcerated before 
they were injured. Some of them used or sold drugs. Most of us 
grew up in the streets of New York City. 

Our goal in working with P.O.W.E.R. is to warn our children 
about drugs and being involved with drvjg^ and violent behavior. 

Before I was hurt, I did some bad things which I am not proud 
of. I gave way to peer pressure, and I did not listen to my mother. 
I thought that nothing could happen to me. I definitely never imag- 
ined that I would get shot. 

Last year in August, I was riding in a ieep, just riding around. 
Some boys on bicycles came up and opened fire on the Jeep. I don't 
know why they tried to shoot us, but they killed the driver, leaving 
me paralyzed from my waist down. 

My mother always told me to pick my friends carefully, but I 
never listened. I simer everv day. Knowing I have no feeling below 
my waist, and that I probably will never oe able to walk again. I 
am only 18, and I will have to live with this situation forever. My 
only friend now is my wheelchair. 

Children are hurting; they are being killed. Please help us stop 
the violence. Please nelp prevent the senseless shooting ana 
killings. If someone had cared for me before my a ccident, maybe I 
would not be in a wheelchair. 

Thank you. And this is our program director, Octavio Marion. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much for coming as well, and 
Wayne, thank you very much for that statement. Well do our best 
to see that what happened to you doesn't happen to more people 
in this country. Thanlc you for coming this morning. 

Mr. Meyers. Thank you. 

Senator DoDD. Mrs. Taylor. 

Mrs. Philleps-Taylor. Members of the committee, this is my 
son. Dean Scott Phillips. He was 17 years old when he was mur- 
dered. He was the boy nextdoor. He was my life. He never gave me 
any trouble. He was an excellent student, and in 3 weeks, he would 



He was killed by a classmate who was 18 years old — an Eagle 
Scout. He had never been in any trouble. There was no alcohol, 
there was no drugs. They didn't even smoke. They had had prob- 
lems in high school, only verbal encounters. 

No one ever told me about this problem. I never knew about it. 
There was never any physical violence. They graduated. Mr. Miller, 
the killer, found out where Scott was going to be working for the 
summer, and he came on the job and began working there, and he 
made Scott think he was his friend. He took him deep into the 
woods, and he shot him with an AK-47 assault weapon. The first 
shot was in the back. It severed the spinal cord ana immobilized 
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him. The other shots all hit vital oi^ans, and the last was an exe- 
cution shot to the head. Scott didn't nave a chance. 

Miller was charged and convicted, and we are now going through 
the appeal process. 

During the school year, Mr. Miller took that gun on school prop- 
erty more than once. Children have testified that they saw it there; 
no teacher ever did. Mr. Miller told another teacher that he hated 
a teacher, that he was going to take her outside and shoot her. No- 
body listened. Nobody took it any further. 

we need to listen to our youth. 

Three children, including Miller, sat in the classroom and 
planned the perfect murder. They had listened to a TV show the 
night before on murder. The murder was very similar to Scott's. 
Mr, Miller participated in this conversation. 

Where were the teachers? 

I don't think AK-47 assault weapons should be allowed. I don't 
think any weapon that shoots 50 rounds of ammunition should be 
allowed. We need gun control. 

I always had a misconception, and I think the general population 
does, that everything is drug related, but it isn't. It can nappen to 
your son just like it happened to mine. 

Miller was obsessed with ROTC, with guns and the military. He 
was the perfect soldier. He wasn't loved in the home. The psycholo- 
gist testified to that. Why didn't they love him? Why wasn't there 
help for his family? 

We must stop the violence. 

I am thankful that Virginia took a big step on gun control this 
year. We need to go to the schools and eofucate the children on how 
to settle their misunderstandings and their disagreements through 
talking instead of violence. I believe that I as a victim could do 
this. I could go in the schools, and I could show the youth the ef- 
fects of violence and how it affects everyone. 

As a Nation, we have to work together. We must do something 
about teacher training and awareness, counseling for families, vic- 
tim awareness programs, stricter punishment for convicted crimi- 
nals. And we need to provide additional funding for victim witness 
assistance programs. 

We need to make enforceable laws, and we need to enforce them. 
Please, let us begin today to end the violence. Remember Scott and 
the other victims. 

Thank you for allowing me to testify before you. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Phillips-Taylor follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Byrl Philups-Taylor 

My son, Scott» was 17 years old when he was murdered. He was shot five times; 
possibly six with an AK--47 assault rifle. The first shot was to the back, severing 
the spinal cord and the la&t shot to the head was done execution style. He was mur- 
dcrca bv an 18 year old classmate, James Matthew Miller. Miller was an Eagle 
'"^cout. During their senior year there had been verbal confrontations between Scott 
and Miller but never any physical violence. I never had a teacher or parent call me 
to make me aware of this situation. Ailer graduation Miller found out where Scott 
was working for the summer, got a job there and made him think he was his friend, 
A few weeks later he took Scott deep in the woods and killed him. Miller was 
charged with first degree murder and released on a $10,000 bond. April 1990, the 
bond was revoked and he was charged with capital murder. The case wi^nl to trial 
on August 6, 1990 and ended August 16, 1990, with a conviction of first degree mur- 
der and use of a firearm. In December 1990, Miller received a sentence of life in 
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prison and an added diarge of possession of weapon in the commission of a felony, 
which carries an additional 2 years. We are now going through the appeal process. 
Miller^s defense was not guilty by reason of insanity. 

My son was a fine young man. He was a Christian. Scott had been aot»pted to 
college and just a few weeks prior to his murder, we had been to Virginia T^ch for 
orientation, to schedule his classes and meet his swim team coadi. We were so ex- 
cited about college. He wanted to take college courses to prepare himself to take 
over my real estate company and to h^ with our construction oompaiy. Scott was 
my life, my whole reason for existing. The nirfit he didn't come home 1 knew it was 
a car acciaent — I never dreamed anyone would murder my precious son. He was a 
good student, an athlete. Everybody loved Scott. He was a veiy popular young man. 

When they told me he had been shot and lulled I can't begin to tell you the crush- 
ing feeling in my chest. There was panic, shock, disbelief. Even now, I wonder if 
he felt panic, knew fear. Did he sufier? I ask God to please, let it have been quick. 
Scott's father has lost weight, goes for counseling, can't hold a job. Scott's sister is 
afraid of guns, strangers and friends. She doesn't trust people anymore. She panics 
when hearing a car backfiring. I rarely sleep a full nirfit. I cant concentrate at 
work, and my real estate company is operating at a loss. In my job I deal constantly 
with the public and peojjle ask about Scott's murder. It's hard to be reminded of 
how horribly Scott was killed. Some people pretend they don't see me because they 
are too uncomfortable to talk with me. My husband tells me that when the defend- 
ant murdered Scott, he robbed my husband of me; he says I am not the same peraon 
I was before Scott's murder. I never will be that same person again. Immediately 
following Scott's murder, his peers were in shock. They questioned over and over 
"why". Why did Miller do this? Today, if you visit the cemeteiy, you may see a 
young person there or find a note indicating that thry had been there. At first, the 
conmiunity was shocked. Then they were outraged at the $10,000 bond being so low 
and that Miller was able to make bond and was back out on the street. But now 
it's like it was just a freak thing— it won't happen again— especially not to my child. 
I used to be one of those people who thought only pretty thoughts. Murder can and 
does happen to those who least expect it. There is a misconception by the general 
population that murder happens to others; that the kind of violence that turns into 
murder is only by people doing drugs, or one race against another. Ihe truth is Uiat 
murder has no barriers. It can happen to your child just at easily as it happened 
to mine. 

Another 18 year old male bought the AK-47 assault weapon that was used in 
Scott's murder from a Virginia gun shop. This gun holds 50 rounds of ammo. This 
boy didnt want his parents to know that he had it so he hid it in a shed at another 
friend's home. The gun was shown to Miller. Weeks later, the gun disappeared from 
the owner's home. It was not reported stolen and 8 months later it was used to kill 
Scott. Scott's peers say that they had seen this in Miller's truck in the school park- 
ing lot. Miller s homeroom teacher testified that Miller told her he was going to kill 
another teacher. When she questioned him he said he was going to take this teacher 
outside and shoot her. The teacher reported it to Miller's ROTC instructor. The in- 
structor dismissed this threat as idle chit chat I believe Scott would be alive today 
if these teachers had taken this matter seriously. Teachers should be trained to lis- 
ten for warning signals. 

Two teenagers testified in court that in a classroom, they and Miller talked about 
a TV show they had seen about a murder, and then they planned the perfect mur- 
der; use an unregistered weapon, hide the body deep in the woods, remove all iden- 
tification—very similar to Scott's murder. I often wonder what the teachers were 
doing during this time. Miller had said on more than one occasion that he was going 
to kill Scott. No one took him seriously. Miller was obsessed with ROTC. guns, and 
the military. The perfect soldieri I believe that many of the high school youth are 
too young to be allowed to practice shooting and going to Parris Island to train as 
an adult soldier as Miller did. Testimony stated that Miller practiced ^'shooting" 5 
days a week for 3 years at Highland Springs High School, We must stop the vio- 
lence—the guns, and violent TV shows. 

America needs gun control. There is no reason anyone other than U.S. soldiers 
should have assault weapons. We need strict gun control laws. I am pleased Vir- 
ginia has taken a big step on gun control this year. We need to go to the schools 
and educate the children on how to settle their misunderstandings and disagree- 
ments thru talking instead of resorting to violence. I believe that I, as a victim, 
could help the youth understand the effects of violence and how it affects everyone. 
As a natio-., we have to stop just talking about violence. We must DO something 
about Gun Control, teacher training and awareness, counseling for families, victim 
awareness programs in schools, stricter punishment for convicted criminals, provide 
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additional funding for Victim Witness programs, and we need to make enforceable 
laws and enforce tnem. , „ , « , .t. xi_ 

Please let us begin today to end the violence. Remember Scott and the other vic- 
tims, and save our children. 

Thank you for allowing me to testify before you today. 

Senator DODD. Thank you very much, Mrs. Phillips-Taylor. 
Finally, Megan McGilhcuddy, Are you Irish, Megan? 
Ms. McGiLUCUDDY. Yes. 

Senator Dodd. I thought maybe with a name like Megan 
McGillicuddy you might be Irish. 

And Tiffany, we thank you as well for being here this morning. 
It is very nice of you to be nere. 

Megan, why don't you pull that microphone close to your mouth 
so we can hear you, and then Tiffany, we'll hear from you, okay? 

Ms. McGillicuddy. Good morning. My name is Megan 
McGillicuddy. I am in 5th grade at P.S. 15 in Brooklyn, NY. 

Mr. Patrick Daly was the principal of P.S. 15 before he was shot 
and killed last December. Sometimes I wish I could live somewhere 
else. With all the crime and violence, nobody is safe. When I go 
home at night. I am scared. I always watch my shadow to make 
sure no one is behind me. If someone is, I walk even faster. 

Before Mr. Daly died, I went to and from school feeling safe, be- 
cause I knew someone was watching me. Now that he is gone, I 
go to and from school without feeling safe anymore. No matter 
what kind of trouble there was in school or around school, he al- 
ways seemed to be there to stop it. 

He would always walk around the school and go into the class- 
rooms to see how everyone was doing. He helped the students and 
teachers alike. 

Mr. Daly was shot in crossfire. He ducked the first bullet, but the 
second one hit him through the heart. A man was tndng to help 
him. Mr. Daly said, **Thank you," coughed up blood, and died. 

Now I am even more afraid than before, because Mr. Daly was 
my protector. If he could get killed, anybody could. 

Please take guns away from everybody but the police. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, Ms. McGillicuddy. 
Tiffany, welcome. 

Ms. Cruz. Good morning. Senators, Congresswoman, and mem- 
bers of the committee. t> c i c 

My name is Tiffany Cruz. I also am in the 5th grade at P.S. 15. 

With all the violence, crimes, drugs and guns, good kids turn 
bad. I have seen things girls my age should never see. I have seen 
three men get shot and killed, I have seen drugs being sold right 
outside my door. 

Although I live on the 4th floor, when we hear gunshots, we have 
to duck or run for cover. I cannot go outside to play because my 
mom is afraid I might get shot. Sometimes I am afraid, too. 

I really miss Mr. Daly. He looked out for the children at P.S. 15 
like he was everybodys father. Sometimes I cry because of his 
death, and I guess other citizens of Red Hook cry^ too. 

When Mr. Daly was alive, he would stand outside and protect the 
children. If someone was threatening to hurt one of the children, 
he would say to that child, "Stand behind me." Now there is no one 
to do that. 
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We, the children of P.S. 15, we the children of New York City, 
need your help. Please help. 
Thank you. 

Senator DODD. Thank you very much, both of yotL That was ex- 
cellent, 

I want to thank all of you for being here. And let me tell you, 
Liany, that Til come down, and HI ask you to join me, and we'll 
go through the neighborhood, and you can introduce me to some of 
your friends in Father Panik Village so I can get a first-hand view 
of what you talked about here in your testimony. Well arrange 
that in the next couple of weeks, OK? And I appreciate, again, your 
being here. 

Let me turn to Congresswoman Schroeder who may like to ask 
some questions of this panel. 

Mrs. Schroeder. Thank you very much, Senator. 

I must say to the panel £nat I thought all of your testimony was 
absolutely startling. If that doesn't send a wake-up call to America, 
I don't know what will. And I really thank all ot you for being so 
direct. 

I think all of us listened to Congresswoman Waters' very impas- 
sioned opening statement. I know you were all in the room and 
heard her frustration with being a public official and not knowing 
what to do. I think all of us up here share that feeling— we hear 
these stories, and what can we ao? 

I want to ask any of you who may have some idea of what we 
could do if you would like to speak out. Megan, I heard you men- 
tion guns. You are very concerned about guns. And I think you did, 
too, Mrs. Phillips-Taylor. 

Do any of the rest of you have anything that you'd like to add? 
Tiffany, did you have something to say? 

Ms. Cruz. Yes. I really want everybody not to have guns, to 
eliminate guns for everybody. If you could do that, maybe there 
would be less killing and less violence. And maybe you could elimi- 
nate drues, like cocaine. That's a plant, and maybe you could just 
cut the plant and burn it or something. 

Mrs. Schroeder. We've been trying. Believe me, we've been try- 
ing. 

I want to ask the two older young people, have you ever had con- 
flict resolution courses or anything like that? Do the schools ever 
try to show people other ways of settling a dispute than violence? 

Ms. Arroyo. Within our school, we nave a new principal for 
Central High School, and she has been working very closehr with 
two groups that we have in school. We have a peer leadership 
group and peer tutors. The peer leadershio group takes a group of 
freshmen— I think there are maybe 100 ttreshmen who are in the 
program out of about 500 freshmen that we have in the school— 
and they teach them other ways. I have gone to speak to them- 
also, to show them that there are other ways of doing things. And 
within the school, I know they have just started a conflict resolu- 
tion program, but I have never seen anyone who has been involved 
with it; I just know about it from our principal. 

Mrs. Schroeder. And Wayne, you have not seen anything like 
that really going on, either? 

Mr. Meyers. No. 
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Mrs. ScHROEDER. So in other words, the real message young peo- 
ple are getting is there is only one way to solve disputes, and there 
is only one way to establish power and to show who you are, I 
guess, and that is through violence, which is very sad. 

You begin to wonder if we are a community, or if we are just a 
crowd in America, totally out of control. Does anyone else have any 
ideas of what legislators might do to really address this problem? 
Have you seen anything that works? 

Wayne, have you seen things that help young men your age to 
have some hope and tiy something, or listen to their raothers? I 
know you said you didn't. Is there anything you can think of that 
would nave helped you listen to her? 

Mr. Meyers. No. We just need a lot more after-school programs, 
and we need a lot of cops on the comers, because when it gets 
dark, that's when everything starts happening. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. So you think more police would help and more 
after-school programs. Do kids your age like to get into computers 
and do those kinds of things? Would that be attractive? 

Ms. Arroyo. Yes. 

Mr. Meyers. Yes. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. You are both nodding your heads. So those 
kinds of things would re-instill some of the 

Ms. AimoYO. If the programs are run properly. I know most of 
the after-school programs within my city end abont 5:00 or 6:00, 
and after 5:00 or 6:00 is when everything starts happening. One of 
my friends who got shot, it was about 9:00, 9:30. 

And you don't see cops on my side of town. Now they are starting 
to be there because of all the violence that is going on. But we have 
to act before things happen. I know in the city of Bnd^port, we 
react. Something nas to happen before a cop car will oe placed 
someplace. Like Senator Dodd alluded to, there were two students 
killed at Longfellow, and that's when that school was open after 
hours. It should have been open after hours a long time ago so that 
those two kids would not have been on the comer, dealing, they 
would have had something to after school, and maybe if their par- 
ents weren't home, they would have someplace to hang out, some- 
place where they could feel safe. But even now within our own 
schools, we don't feel safe. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Carmen, I thought your testimony was star- 
tling, because we realize how rapidly this housing area changed. 
There is hardly a generation between you and the young woman 
seated next to you. Can you share any wisdom other than the lack 
of resources given to the community? Is there anything else you 
can see that happened that we as legislators could grab hold of 
that changed it so much? 

Ms. SiBERON. I think one of the main problems as I see it is a 
lack of people feeling that they belong to the community they live 
in. I think violence is just one symptom of some of that. People do 
not have ownership of their community. And I definitely would ad- 
vocate very strongly for people to be able to have jobs and to own 
their own apartments. 

Liany's mom and grandmother do own the apartment they live 
in, which is a new development across the street from where Fa- 
ther Panik used to be. And she was sharing with me on the train 
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ride how, before her mother owned that unit, she rented apart- 
ments, and how she has seen a difference in her mother's attitude 
toward the maintenance of her apartment, and how she watches 
out for the neighbors to see how they maintain theirs. There is just 
a sense of ownership and a sense of community that just does not 
exist. People need to belong, and they need to feel that they are 
stakeholders. But if they don't have a stake to hold, how can we 
expect them to act and feel like it? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. So, as policymakers, we look for how we get 
stakeholders in the community, and then that gives people the 
power to start solving it? Would that be your message? 

Ms. SiBERON. And lobs. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. And jobs. 

Ms. Waters. Madam Chair, would you jdeld? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Yes, I'd be delighted. 

Ms. Waters. I think that whenever we have young people here 
in the Nation's Capital, we should take it as an opportunity to 
share information and provide some education. 

I would not want you to leave here thinking that you have given 
us an idea about gun control or taking guns off the street, and that 
we have not heard you or we have not been involved in this issue 
for a long time. 

I want you to know about something called the National Rifle As- 
sociation. It is known as the **NRA." They are very powerful. They 
have strong lobbyists in Washington, DC. Many Members of the 
House of Representatives, my colleagues, and many Members of 
the Senate agree with them, for whatever reasons. I disagree. [Ap- 
plause.] As public policymakers, we could if we wanted to get rid 



r want you to learn more about the NRA. I want you to know 
why we have so many guns on the streets. And I want you to be 
able to ask the question of those who say it is their constitutional 
right: do they really believe that a 15 year-old in our cities deserves 
the right to have an Uzi or an AK-47, and how do they think we 
are going to stop this killing if they persist in using their resources 



Don't leave here without understanding that. Ask your schools to 
do a research project on it, and find out, because I want to enlist 
you in the army of those who would fight against this, and some- 
day, maybe we will be able to prevail. 
Mrs. SCHROEDER. Amen. That's all I can say. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. [Applause.] 

Senator Dodd. Let me just say to Maxine I hear what you are 
saying. I knew a fellow who was elected to the Senate in 1958, and 
in 1959, 30 years ago, when he offered gun control legislation, he 
got four votes the first time. In fact, my colleague from Rhode Is- 
land served with that individual. We finally passed something 
called the "Omnibus Crime Bill and the Safe Streets Act" in the 
late 1960's. In those days, it was trying to stop bazookas and rifles 
from being shipped by mail order ail over the country- all you had 
to do was open a magazine and order them and have them shipped 
to you. 

Unfortunately, all that legislation was undone about 20 years 
later. But that fellow who introduced that lepslation in 1959 was 
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my father, and we come froxn the largest gun manufacturing State 
in the United States in — Connecticut. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. And he paid heavily for it. 

Senator Dodd. And he paid heavily for it. 

Senator Pell. 

Opening Statement of Senator Pell 

Senator Pell. Thank you. I salute you and Madam Chairwoman 
for conducting this hearing. 

I think it is tragic that it is necessary to have such a hearing, 
that a hearing is warranted. But there is no question that children 
and youth today are exposed to a great deal more violence, as you 
have pointed out, than generations preceding them, not just on tel- 
evision or in the movies, but in their daily lives. 

From the viewpoint of our Senate Subcommittee on Education. I 
am particularlv concerned about the problem of violence in trie 
schools. No child should have to worry and fear for his or her safe- 
ty while at school. No child should have to worry about his or her 
safety going to or coming from school. 

There are many things, to answer the Congress woman's query, 
that I think we can do to help. We can provide support services to 
children of troubled families to help them understand that violence 
per se is not going to solve their problems and to help them cope 
with the feelings of anger and frustration that all young people ex- 
perience. 

Second, we can support programs like the National Youth Sports 
Program, that not only teach Kids the danger of drugs and alcohol, 
but provide activities and enjoyment for me children afler school. 

And then, third, we can stop the proliferation of guns, perhaps 
the single most critical thing we can do to reduce the violence and 
the exercise of violence in our society. 

And here, we have legislation before us, but we just don't have 
the gumption, guts, or whatever you want to call it, to pass it. The 
most far-reacnmg bill, and one 1 am very proud to have cospon- 
sored, is the one of my colleague from Rhode Island, John Chafee, 
which prohibits the possession of handguns perioa all over tiie 
country, except by soldiers, police officers and guards and licensed 
gun cluDs. 

I look forward to hearing a little bit more, and I deeply regret 
I cannot stay to hear Manan Wright Edelman's testimony, which 
I looked forward to hearing, and which I will read. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Mr. Sarpalius. 

Mr. Sarpalius. I too want to echo the tremendous job each one 
of you have done here today. You hit from different perspectives of 
the problem. We have already mentioned some solutions — gun con« 
trol, more police, after-school programs, jobs. 

I wanted to ask Liany what happens to a student in your school 
when they are caught with a gun. 

Ms. Arroyo, Most of the time, they are expelled from school. 
Wlien a student gets expelled in the city of Bridgeport, it lasts for 
1 year, so they '^^ave to go to an alternative education program. If 
they are under ^6, the city of Bridgeport has to provide them with 
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education, so they usually go to an alternative education school. I 
believe we have two of them in the city of Bridgeport. And most 
of tihe time, they are allowed back into sdiool after the year. I know 
of a person who was in a school and attacked my cousin, and she 
was sent to an alternative education program for a year, and then 
about 6 months later was allowed to t£ike classes in the adult edu- 
cation part of the school, which is after-hours. And then, about 2 
montihs after that, I saw her again in school. 

So they plav a game of musical schools. If a kid goes to Harding, 
which is a school in the East Side, and he causes problems there, 
he is shipped to the school that I attend; and if he causes problems 
there, he is shipped to another school. So they keep passing it 
aroimd, passing it around, and it doesn't get any better. And tne^ 
can just kick him out of school, but then, if he is out of school, it 
is worse, because he is causing problems outside, and no one can 
ever see him and at least try to help him. 

The kids on the street are the ones that we really need to worry 
about, because if we are in school, we want to learn. There is some- 
thing within us that is motivating us to go to school. But these kids 
on the street are the ones who are mainly causing the problems, 
and we have to help them before we can try and help everything 
else. 

Mr. Sarpalius. Bv ''the kids on the street," are you talking about 
kids who are out of school, or 

Ms. AiiROYO. School-age kids who should be in school. 

Mr. Sarpalius. So are you saying they carry their guns when 
they get out of school, or 

Ms. AllROYO. Both. Within my school, two guns have been caught 
already with the metal detectors since the installation of the metal 
detectors. One studc nt got by, because there are six security guards 
at our school, and they just wave the batons between us, and if it 
starts beeping, or something looks suspicious, or if I have a big bag, 
they will stop me and search me, but then, while they are search- 
ing me, 20 other kids are going through. 

Not too long ago, a kid shot a gun oiT right in school. We go to 
school scared. If you don't know about it, then you are not scared. 
Like within my school, we have a magnet component and then the 
regular high school component. And most of the kids in magnet, we 
don't go downstairs for classes. We are mainly upstairs in our com- 
ponent, and we don't hear about what is going on. But 1 have a lot 
of friends that are in regular Central — ^that's what we call it — and 
they know what is going on. Thev see it every day, and they see 
kids with guns, and they can tell you — I can tell you who brings 
the guns to school, and I can tell you who is dealing drugs, and I 
can tell ycu who is in school that is weeded or something. And I 
don't understand how teachers and adults cannot see that. They 
just don't want to get involved. 

We need to make them accountable so that they can get involved 
and help us. [Applause.] 

Mr. Sarpalius. Do you find kids carrying other weapons besides 
guns? 

Ms. Arroyo. Knives. And most of the time, it is for a sense of 
protection, because we have no protection when we are in that 
school. When we are walking in that hallway, if there isn't a secu- 
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rity guard around, and someone wants to jump us for our jewelry — 
which I myself have been threatened to get jumped for my iewelry 
when I used to wear it — we have no sense of protection. We need 
something. 

Our society is failing us. Our school system is failing us. I can 
only speak for Bridgeport and for the public school system in 
Bridgeport, but they are failing us big time down there. They sit 
by, they watch things happen, and then they try to make little pro- 
grams which we have been yelling and screaming and crying about 
for months and months. 

A perfect example is that on December 18, 1992, we sat down 
'^nd had a meeting with our mayor. He said, "Oh, yes, I agree with 
.v^rything you are saying." We sat down with him again in Janu- 
ary, about 2 weeks later, at a city-wide meeting. We had parochial 
schools there, we had nonpublic schools there, we had technical 
schools and the city public schools. We told him what we wanted. 
We presented him a list, which I have with me right now, of what 
we wanted to see done in the city of Bridgeport, and he said, Tes, 
yes, yes." Two weeks later, nothing was done. A month later, two 
kids got shot outside the school, 13 and 14 year-olds. 

And you're telling me to look to the future, to look to college, 
when 13 and 14 year-old kids are getting murdered outside their 
own school? 

No one is held accountable to the youth of today. We can't vote, 
so no one cares. 
Mr. Sarpalius. Can you make that list available to us? 
Ms. Arroyo. What did you say, sir? 
Mr. Sarpalius. Can you make the list available to us. 
Ms. Arroyo. It's 

Senator DODD. Let me just say to Liany that I know Mayor 
Ganim of Bridgeport very, very well. And let me just tell you it's 
not easy being a mayor in our cities today, with the resources. Sev- 
enty percent of the revenues that come to Bridgeport are from resi- 
dential taxes in Bridgeport; only 30 percent from businesses. Busi- 
nesses have left the area. Such cities are just squeezed six ways 
to Sunday. 

But I wouldn't want the hearing to leave with the note that Joe 
Ganim doesn't care. I know him too well, and I think he does care 
very, very much. He is a new mayor, and I'm sure he wants to 
help. But the pressures they are under, trying to make resources 
stretch — I don't know. Carmen, if you know the mayor or not, but 
my experience with him is he does care. 

Ms. SlBERON. Yes. I think the mayor has been very active re- 
cently, particularly after the shootings in front of Longfellow 
School. There has been a new violence task force developed that is 
going to try to look at the situation. 

Bridgeport Children's Advocacy Coalition has also been working 
desperately for about a year now, trying to develop a community 
mobilization plan that is based on the Centers for Disease Control. 

There are a lot of good things happening in Bridgeport— hardly 
fast enough 

Senator DODD. I agree. 

Ms. SiBERON. — ^but we are working at it. 

Senator Dodd. We aren't unique in that regard, either. 
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Ms. SiBERON. Absolutely. But we are trying. 

Mr. Sarpalius. I just want to say to Liany that you should be 
strongly commended for your activeness, for your determination 
and your leadership that you are showing in your school. Don't give 
up, because it is people like you, students who want to make a dif- 
ference, who can make a difference. I commend you for what you 
have done. 

Wayne, I wanted to ask you a personal question. Have you ever 
owned a gun? 
Mr. Meyers. No. 

Mr. Sarpalius. Could you get one? 

Mr. Meyers. Yes. 

Mr. Sarpalius. How easily? 

Mr. Meyers. It's real easy. I know a lot of people that carry 
them, and if I was in trouble, and I needed help, I could ask them. 

Mr. Sarpalius. Now Fm going to ask you a toug^i question. If we 
had a eun control law in this country where it was illegal, could 
you still get one? 

Mr. Meyers. Yes. 

Mr. Sarpalius. OK. Wayne, I also want to commend you for your 
determination. The hardship that you are going to be facing the 
rest of your life is a tough lesson to learn, but you too are a model 
for your activeness and your power. I challenge you not to give up. 
Keep fighting for your cause and the principles that you beReve in. 

Mr. Meyers. Thank you. 

Ms. Waters. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator DoDD. Let me first call on Senator Kassebaum. 

Senator Kassebaum. Mr. Chairman, I would just simply say I 
think everybody, from Brandon Green and this panel, have spoken 
so eloquently to why this hearing is important and why we have 
to continue to care after the lights go out on the hearing. 

I am very appreciative of the very eloquent testimony. I would 
just like to ask you, Wayne, about the organization P.O.W.E.R. Do 
you go around and speak to high schcol students — ^ho^ ^ does 
P.O.W.E.R. reach out to people? 

Mr. Meyers. We go around and speak to anybody who o ds 
help. We go to junior high schools, high schools, public schools, any 
kind of school. There are 24 of us, and we split up and go and 
speak, tell our story, and try to help, because being in a position 
like this is hard, and we don't want to see other people in a posi- 
tion like we are. 

Senator Kassebaum. Do you find pretty good response? 

Mr. Meyers. Yes, people respond. They write us, thank us, call 
us. 

Senator Kassebaum. Well, thank you very much. I certainly have 
valued the testimony this morning. 
Senator DoDD. Maxine. 

Ms. Waters. Fd like to take this ooportunity to commend all of 
you for being here. It hurts very deeply to see you here, asking for 
help, and even as I sit here, it is hard for me to believe that this 
Congress is going to rise to the occasion in ways that you can feel 
it. 

I feel guilty to ask you to keep working without telling you how 
we are going to give you some real support. The President has a 
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stimulus package, and in that package, there is some help for the 
cities. You have something known as CDBG moneys, block grant 
moneys, to help with programs, and some Members of Congress are 
trying to take some of that money out of that stimulus packa^^e. 
They want him to reduce the amount of money that would be in- 
vested in human potential in this country. 

You don't know about all of these things, and it is hard to know, 
coming here today, but I want you to pay attention, and I don't 
want your visits to be in vain. And as you listen and as you under- 
stand more, pay attention to what your individual elected officials 
are doing, whether or not what they say is what they really mean, 
whether or not they in fact on the one hand are telling you they 
want to help you, but at the same time, running over to the White 
House and telling the President to cut more money out of the stim- 
ulus package that would help you. 

Find out what is really going on, so that when you come here, 
you won't be whistling in the wind and asking for nelp from those 
of us who won't rise to the occasion and do what is necessary, even 
if it means getting on the point to say we're going to take guns off 
the streets, even if it means an unpopular political position of say- 
ing we're going to put some more money into these cities for pro- 
grams and after-school programs. 

Challenge your elected officials, and make them answer real 
questions. [Applause.] 

Senator DoDD. Major. 

Mr. Owens of New York. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the wit- 
nesses. Each of you made your point quite forcefully, and it will be 
quite useful. 

I would lust like to add a few comments for you to take back, 
especially tne youngsters, to your schools and to other peers of your 
age. 

That is, Wayne, if you lived in Japan or (Jermany or most of the 
European countries, most of the inaustrialized nations, you would 
not find it easy to get a gun. Where gun control laws are national 
and in force, it is not easy to get a gun, and that is very important. 
New York City and New York State have some of the strongest gun 
control laws in this Nation, but because there are no national gun 
control laws which are effective, it is very eas^ to get a gun, and 
it becomes easier each day. The cost of a gun m New York City is 
about $21 now. A teenager was arrested recently in New York Citv 
who was renting guns for $25 a night, and if you used it to kill 
somebody, he would charge you $100 when you brought it back. It 
is that ridiculous, it is that outrageous. 

The culture of the gun is more complicated than just making 
guns available. Mrs. Taylor, the fact that your son was killed in a 
way in which students were imitating something they had seen on 
television is not unusual; it happens quite frequently. 

The Federal Communications Commission, a Federal body, regu- 
lates what goes out over the airwaves, radio and television, and yet 
we have massive amounts of violence beinc^ portrayed on these 
media day in and day out. And you ought to know about that. Our 
Government can do something about that. 

And finally, to the students from Brooklyn, I happen to know a 
little bit from your district. I wish you'd go back and ask some 
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questions about whether or not the conflict resolution program that 
was in some schools in your district, sponsored by a groxxp called 
Educators for Social Responsibility — ^they have a curriculum and 
slides and a program, and some of the schools have young people 
who have graduated out of the program, and they practice medi- 
ation on the school grounds — ^ask about that, and try to have the 
superintendent and the teachers do more of that in your schools. 

Guns make violence very deadly, but we have many forms of vio- 
lence that are also quite harmful, and whatever we can do to re- 
duce it, we ought to try to do. And conflict resolution curriculum 
in schools is another way tliat you can take a positive step and 
help yourselves. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator DoDD. I want to thank you all. Your testimony has been 
excellent, and you have done a good job here this morning. 

Tell me a little bit about television. This has been raised by each 
of us here, I think, in one way or another, and Senator Kassebaum 
raised it. 

Tiffany, would you like to start? Are you influenced? Do you 
think the programs you watch on television have too much violence 
in them, the cartoons and so on that you watch? 

Ms. Cruz. Yes. Not a lot of the cartoons, but the shows that have 
guns frequently shot. But TV shows also tell you about the neigh- 
borhood, and tell you that you should stop shooting guns and stop 
all the violence and drug selling, because they show that you can 
die from it, or you can get badly hurt, and it doesn't do you much 
good. 

Senator DoDD. What is your favorite show. Tiffany? You can pick 
two or three if you'd like. 

Ms. Cruz. I think "Boyz the Hood" and "Juice" really show a 
lot of what is happening in Red Hook and other cities in the U.S. 

Senator DoDD. Megan. 

Ms. McGiLUCUDDY. I think that TV does tell you a lot, and some 
movies that kids like to watch say that guns are okay, and the 
message they are sending is that guns are okay, that guns and vio- 
lence solve problems. But there are other TV shows that disagree, 
and they say that guns are bad, they kill people, and violence is 
not the way to solve problems, and that you should talk it out. 

Senator DoDD. Wayne, do you have any thoughts on this? 

Mr. Meyers. Yes. Movies do show a lot of violence with guns. 
Like they bring out a new movie, "CD4," and that has a lot of vio- 
lence in it. When you let a kid go to that movie and see all the 
shooting going on, he's going to think that that is his idol, and he 
wants to do what that man is doing, so he's going to go along and 
do that. 

Senator DoDD. Liany. 

Ms. Arroyo. I think that TV glamorizes violence so much. If you 
see a "Terminator" movie, Arnold Schwarzenegger will get shot 50 
times and he'll get right back up and keep on walking. That's the 
idea that many of the youth of today have, that we are indestruct- 
ible and that nothing can happen to us. And it is constantly rein- 
forced through the TV. Especially on soap operas, so many people 
sleep around, and you never hear about AIDS, and you never hear 
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about all these things that are going on that are having an effect 
on us. 

Senator Dodd. Do you watch the soap operas? 
Ms. Arroyo. Every once in a while, but I am mostly in school 
or at work. 

Senator Dodd. Do your friends watch them? 

Ms. Arroyo. Well, we get out of school at 2:20, and we don't get 
home iintil about 2:45, so most of the time they are over. But if we 
are home from school, we watch them. 

Senator Dodd. OK. Thanks. 

You have all been great, and I am very impressed with all of you. 
And that must be a pretty good school, P.S. 15. You are two very 
articulate witnesses, Fll tell you, here this morning. You did an ex- 
cellent job. 

Byrl, we thank you. 

Wayne, keep up the great work. We hope you'll keep talking to 
other students. You can have more influence on a group of stu- 
dents, with all due respect to all of these congressmen and senators 
up here. People are more apt to listen to you than they are to us 
in many ways, so I hope you'll keep at it. YouVe got a real story 
to tell, not just what might happen; you can talk very personally 
about what did happen. So keep up the good work, all right? 

Mr. Meyers. Thank you. 

Senator DoDD. And Liany, thank you very much again, for excel- 
lent testimony this morning. 
Thank you all very much. 
Mrs. SCHROEDER. Thank you. 

Senator DoDD. If you'd like to remain and listen to the rest of 
the testimony here this morning, we'd like you to do that. 

Mrs. ScKROEDER. I have the honor of introducing the second 
panel this morning, and we are very excited to have them, too. 

First, we have Dr. Deborah Protnrow-Stith. Her interest in ado- 
lescent violence originated with her work as a physician in the Bos- 
ton City Hospital and the Harvard Street Neighborhood Health 
Center. She is currently the assistant dean for government and 
community programs at Harvard University School of Public 
Health and the author of Deadly Consequences, which is the first 
book to really show the public health perspective of violence. I 
think that is very important. 

Next, we have Joseph E. Marshall, Jr., from San Francisco, CA, 
who is the codirector of the Omega Boys Club of San Francisco. He 
is also a high school teacher who has seen the need to reach out 
to young people who have been on drugs or been subjected to vio- 
lence. He is accompanied by Ron Fox, who is a member of the 
Omega Boys Club. 

Then we have John S. Pritchard HI, who is the first deputy po- 
lice commissioner in New York City's Police Department. He was 
appointed to this post in January of this year, and he is currently 
the president-elect of the National Organization of Black Law En- 
forcement Executives. We are very pleased to have his perspective 
on this. He has had a very, very distinguished career in law en- 
forcement. 

Finally, we welcome David E. Carson. Mr. Carson is the CEO, 
president and director of People's Bank in Bridgeport, CT. It is the 
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lai^est savings bank in New England, and he has been very, very 
active in New England, dealing with the Connecticut Commission, 
on children supporting anticrime and antiviolence initiatives, and 
has been doing all sorts of things in his home city. So we will be 
anxious to hear about his perspective on the role the business com- 
munity can play. 

Let me say to all of you we are very, veiy pleased to have you, 
and we tiiiank you for being here. We turn to you as policymakers 
to see what kind of guidance you can give us, because we really do 
want to have some active pursuit of afi sorts of things that we can 
do positively once the lights go out and the hearing ends. 

So let us start with you, Doctor, if that's okay. The floor is yours. 

STATEMENTS OF DIL DEBORAH PROTHROW-STTTBL ASSIST- 
ANT DEAN, OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT AND COMMUNITY PRO- 
GRAMS, AND DIRECTOR, VIOLENCE ABUSE PROGRAMS. IN- 
JURY CONTROL CENTER, SCHOOL OF PUBUC HEALTH, HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, BOSTON, MA; JOSEPH E. MARSHALL, JIL. 
CODIRECTOR, OMEGA BOYS CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO, CA, AC- 
COm^ANIED BY RON FOX, MEMBER, OMEGA BOYS CLUB; 
i[S!Si,^- PMTCHARD, in, FIRST DEPUTY POUCE COMMIS- 
SIONER, NEW YORK POLICE DEPARTMENT AND NATIONAL 
VICE PRESIDENT/PRESIDENTELECT, NATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION OF BLACK LAW ENFORCEMENT EXECUTIVES, NEW 
YORK, NY; AND DAVID EJL CARSON, CEO, PEOPLE'S BANK 
BRIDGEPORT, CT ^ 

Dr. Prothrow-Stith. Good morning, Senator Dodd, Senator 
Kassebaum Representative Schroeder and Representative Waters. 
I am honored to be here before you. 

This has been so far one of the more important and excitine 
hearings for me. 

I have had the honor to spend the last day and a half with 100 
or so people from across the country who are actively working to 
prevent violence in their communities. They are mothers and fa- 
thers who have lost children. They are young people who have 
come forth to help. They are school teachers, outreach workers, 
physicians. They are present in the audience, and I am going to 
ask them to stand because I just want you to know that Uiey are 
here and that they exist. 

Mrs. Schroeder. Wonderful. [Applause.] 

Senator Dodd. Thank you all for coming. 

Dr. Prothrow-Stith. These are the heroes and "sheroes" of our 
movement against violence in the United States. 

Half of the homicides occur between friends and family. We have 
spent a decade getting "tough" on crime. We have doubled the 
number of people in prisons, and in spite of that, violence has gone 
up 12 percent. The reason— arrests and incarceration are not pre- 
vention strategies. They are intervention response strategies. 

We have spent a decade or more perfecting the art of arrest and 
incarceration. It is now time for us to perfect the art of preventing 
violence, to perfect the art of investing in our children. 

In public health, we focus on prevention. If we were trying to 
prevent lung cajicer, we would do primaiy prevention, work to keep 
people who don t smoke from ever starting. 
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We do secondary prevention, the work that helps people who 
smoke stop, and we do tertiary prevention, the work to treat those 
who have lung cancer. 

With this effort aroimd violence, we need some primary preven- 
tion, because we live in a society that promotes violence, that en- 
courages violence, that is infatuated with violence. We need some 
secondary prevention because there are some children who are at 
veiy high risk, and we have contact with them on a regular basis. 
We suspend them from school. We stitch them up in the emergency 
rooms. They watch their mothers beaten, and tne police see that. 
And we do nothing to respond to their need. 

We also need tertiary prevention, the treatment or the response, 
arrest, incarceration and rehabilitation, but that is not enough. 
Ajfid I tell you, if we were trying to prevent lung cancer, we would 
not just focus on doing better lung surgery. It wouldn't make any 
sense. We can't prevent lung cancer by doing better lung surgery, 
and we are not going to prevent violence by doing better arrest and 
incarceration. 

We wait. We see these children at risk, and we wait. They may 
not be able to afford the eyeglasses that they need. They certainly 
don't have an after-school program. If they need special tutoring, 
special help, or even a sports program, we can't afford it. 

But you let them shoot somebod}^, or get shot, and we spend 
money transfusing, operating — ^we will spend $80,000 a day in in- 
tensive care costs. We will spend money arresting, prosecuting, de- 
fending, incarcerating, hopefully some rehabilitating. But we spend 
money on this problem. 

Our low-down-dirty-hang-your-head-in-shame" is that we wait. 
We wait until these children are convicted of a violent offense be- 
fore we spend any money. And we have got to stop. It doesn't make 
sense. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Prothrow-Stith follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Deborah PROTHROw-SrrrH 

Good morning. Thank you Senator Dodd for inviting me to address the Senate 
Subcommittee on Children, Families, Drugs and Alcoholism. I truly appreciate the 
commitment and concern of this committee and the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources, diaired by Senator Kennedy of my home State of Massachusetts. 

I am one of many Americans who are frustrated by the absence of an effective 
national approach to the escalating violence in our streets and homes. America can 
no longer afford the expensive, aggressive and intensive responses to violence with- 
out as much or more effort dedicated to preventing the problem. I will briefly de- 
scribe the public health model of violence prevention which offers new opportunities 
to address this growing domestic problem. 

The public health approach to violence is a prevention-oriented set of stratemes 
designed to compliment but not replace strategic criminal justice efforts. In puDlic 
health, the concept of primaiy secondary and tertiary prevention to cat^rize strat- 
egies is used to categorize strategies addressing various levels of risk for a disease. 
In the example of lung cancer, primaiy prevention stratepes would apply to peonle 
who don't smoke so that they don't start. These are primarily educational health 
promotion messages tarffeted at a broad audience. Secondary prevention strategpea 
would apply to neople who smoke to help them stop. These are aimed at modi^ng 
behavior through counseling, nicotine patdics or even creative gimmicks. Tert?ar> 
prevention strategies apply to people with lung cancer. They are not true preven- 
tion, these strategies are actually Intervention or treatment — they are a response 
to the problem. 

When this simplified model is applied to violence a helpful perspective emerges. 
Primary prevention is necessary to change current attitudes and mcMaget which 
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promote and encourage violence. We admit this is no easy task when as rappers 
nghtly proclaun "Violence is as American as cherry pie.** There are many messages 
in our society which promotes violence: 

;;-We had •Make-My.Day* and *Kick-Butt* Presidents who extolled and even 
celebrated violence; 

- Our movie and television heroes who eiyoy solving their (societal) problems 
by killmg bad guys and who always escape serious iwuiy; 

-There are parents who dont want their diildrenlabeled a wimp so they en- 
courage them to fight; 

-Even friends encourage fij^ts as peer groups pressure each other, 
choreographmg the 3 o'dodc fig^t on the corner. 

We can use primary prevention strategies to change attitudes and behavior to- 
ward violence just as public health strategies changed our attitudes on smokinc. ex- 
ercise, diet and drunk driving. 

Secondary strategies would apply to those children who are at higher risk for be- 
commg a victim or oerpetrator of violence. These are the chUdren stitched in the 
emergency room and leave seeking revenge. They are often suspended from sdiooL 
They are present when the police arrive to respond to episodes of family violence. 
Successful programs can help these children turn their fear, pain and anger into the 
power to repair their lives. 

In this model, tertiary prevention strategies are arrest and incarceration— similar 
to using medicme and surgery for lung cancer victims. We cannot prevent lung can- 
cer with more and better lung surgery and we cannot prevent violence with more 
and better arrests and incarcerations. Across this Nation, local and State govern- 
ments are working to arrest more, prosecute harder, sentence longer, build jails, 
1980, there were 500,000 inmates in jails and prisons in the United States, In i'j90, 
there were 1 million. The previous decade of getting tough on crime showed a ri^e 
in violent crimes of 12%. 

There are examples of successful secondary prevention programs. Such as the 
gang prevention mediation propams and first offender programs. Our shame as a 
nation is we have done little primary or secondary prevention work. Our *^ow-down- 
dirty-hang-your-head-in-shame'' is that we wait. We wait until these children com- 
mit a violent olTense and then we quickly respond with expensive, aggressive and 
intensive strategies. We stiteh, transfuse, repau-, rehabilitate, mainUm, arrest, de- 
fend, prosecute, evaluate, and incarcerate. We spend money— big money— $60 billion 
a year reacting to this problem- 
There are examples of successful programs which have been included in the testi- 
mony before you. We must continue to create and expand such efforU to prevent 
violence^ These strategies include successful primary and secondary prevention pro- 
grams that work to: ^ r- t 

-chanjge our social norms; 

-redelme the characteristics of heroes; 

- promote and teach skills of getting along; 

-prornote and teach how to handle anger in powerful productive ways- 
-teadi parenting skills: ^ 

-encourage movies and television stories which portray successful nonviolent 
problem solving. 

Most importantly— we must use the contact we have with children at high risk 
to respond earlier and more intensely with more resources to prevent violence 

1 want to close with a word about the efforts to identify biologic and genetic mark- 
ers for violence. There are at least two reasons to make such research a lesser prior- 
ity than implementing and further evaluating the primary and secondary prevention 
strategies i ve discussed: 

1, there is tremendous evidence which supports the premise that violence as 
we experience in America is learned behavior and that nurture is the issue in 
the overwhelming number of violent episodes— particularly the large nuiLber 
which occur among friends and family; 

2, We have excellent social and behavioral markers of high risk which we cur- 
rently ignore: frequent suspensions for violence, emergency department visits 
lor violence, siblings of offenders, chUdren who witness violence. We need to re- 
spond to these markers. Finding helpful biologic or genetic markers is unlikely. 

There may be some treatment lurking in years of biologic studies— but let's not 
get distracted. We know there are successful prevention programs whidi must be 
expanded and there are children at risk who need our attention before an inevitable 
crisis. 
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I am not pessimistic. I have spent the last Ity and a half meeting with committed 
and caring people across the country who hav ^ devised innovative, constructive com- 
munity-based programs to address violence in homes and streets. We must make 
their work a part of our effort to prevent crime. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Thank you very, very much. 

Well, Joseph Marshall, let's hope you have some preventive strat- 
egies. We need some intervention. 

Mr. Marshall. This is really special being here, and it is actu- 
ally hard to believe. I want to thank you for allowing myself and 
Ron of the Omega Boys Club to come. 

It is ftmny— I have a little more than five minutes— but it is not 
unlike going into a prison or going onto a street comer, and I have 
to convince the Ron Foxes of tne world to stop doing what they are 
doing, to stop dealing drugs, stop gang-banging, and stop shooting 
people. And the key to the whole thing is to get them to believe 
that it is possible. 

I feel trie same way here. You need to know that it is possible, 
and it is. Tve got to s^ that at the beginning: It is. So I am going 
to read from this, and I wrote this purposefully to tell you what 
can happen if you intervene. You can achieve success. So I am 
going to do it that way, and hopefully youll be able to understand 
what happens. If you really want to solve the problem, you can 
solve the problem. So all I know is it*s a lack of effort, a lack of 
will. I understand that. 

ril read from this. I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to tes- 
tify before the committee on the effectiveness of the Omega Boys 
Club at combating the problems of drugs and gang violence — tne 
two problems which I believe are the most devastating to the com- 
mimities in which we live. Ill get right to the point. 

In just 6 years, the Omega Boys Club of San Francisco has been 
able to place 108 young people in college, many of them former 
gang members and drug dealers. We have been able to elicit com- 
mimity support to help pay for their education. 

Six years ago, we began with 15 members. Today, we have over 
300. We have since added a weekly radio call-in program which en- 
ables us to reach an additional 200,000 more. We do peer counsel- 
ing on a weekly basis in the juvenile detention centers in San 
Francisco and Oakland, CA. It is not uncommon for us to meet a 
yoimg offender t^hrou^h our peer counseling program, stay with 
him through the duration of the adjudication process, and send him 
to college. 

It is not uncommon for us via the airwaves to deter a youth from 
engaging in the sale of crack cocaine or packing a gun to school or 
retaliating against a member of another gang. 

Later this year, we will have our second youth conference, at 
which some 3,000 youth will gather to devise strategies to cope 
with and change the destruction in their communities. We have 
been profiled on CNN, the NBC Brokaw Report, Essence Magazine, 
and the Los Angeles Times, and have been honored at the White 
House. 

Now, what does all of this mean? The success of the Omega Boys 
Club proves one thing loudly and clearly: Violence can be curbed, 
children's lives can be spared, and communities can be made 
safer— but only if— and this is a big •*ir— only if we are willing to 
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devote the time, the energy, and the personal and economic re- 
sources to making it happen. 

I am a volunteer. Don*t be shocked. I teach high sc^^jol by day 
and do Uie Boys Club at night I started the Boys Club because I 
simply got sick of losing too many young people to drugs and vio- 
lence. Along the way, I nave been able to fina people vmo felt the 
same way as I do and who have joined with me in the fight to save 
our youtn. 

Many people seem to believe that it is easier for young people 
today. Well, it isn't. The lack of employment, the availability of 
weapons of all types, and the presence of crack cocaine have all 
combined to make things interminably worse for them, especially 
in the inner cities of our Nation. This sense is very key, people. 

But armed with the belief that young people want a way out, but 
just don't know how to get out, we have been able to save individ- 
ual lives and, better yet, empower others to reach out and do the 
same. 

Did you see John Singleton's "Boyz N* the Hood**? Interesting 
that she mentioned it. I hope so. Tell me, what is your answer for 
the Doughboys and the Ricks of this world? Didn't you just leave 
the theater screaming, "We've got to do something^ 

This is a terrible thing to say, Maxine, but I am almost convinced 
that as a society, we would rather let those young men die than 
do something to save them. 

But now we can't say we don't know how to save them, or we 
don't have a successful model we can emulate. The success of the 
Omega Boys Club demonstrates that it is not necessarily they who 
have given up on us, but we who have given up on them. The ball 
is in our court. Service, anyone? [Applause.] 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Wonderful. Very, very nice. Thank you. 

Ron Fox, do you have anything you want to add? Pull up the 
microphone. We d love to hear your story. 

Mr. Fox. OK. I'm happy to be here. It is something I never 
thought I would experience in my life. I want to commend Ms. Wa- 
ters on all of her comments, because they hit home for me, because 
I've got a person like her sitting right here. Her name is Ms. Nor- 
ris. She helped me a lot. 

They basically picked me up off the street. I started at around 
9 years old selling dope. I started selling weed. My father was a 
big dope dealer in Richmond, CA, and he introduced me to it al- 
most before I started walking. He used to put me on his lap, and 
I would watch him count money, and he used to tell me that this 
was what I was going to do, and this was what I was supposed to 
do growing up. He used to always tell me, 'Your name is Ron Fox. 
You are Ron Fox. You are my son, and you are supposed to do 
this." So I was growing up believing that this was what I was sup- 
posed to do. 

So it was around 4th or 5th grade when I first started selling 
weed. I wasn't making much, about $50 or $60 a day, but that was 
a lot of money for an elementary school kid. Do you know what I'm 
saying? 

It got a little bit deeper around junior high school when crack co- 
caine came out around 1985, 1986, when ounces were $335, and I 
started pushing them. My dad was saying, Tou are going to be a 
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big time dope dealer." He used to wake me up at 11:00 at night, 
take me on the dope track with him, and Fd watch him make all 
his money. And so this was something I wanted to do, and some- 
thing I eventually thought I was going to die in, because a lot of 
things started happening to me. 

I first got arrested at 13 years old. I am 17 now, and I haven't 
spent a year on the street yet. I spent most of my time locked up, 
maximum security facilities. I never did anything below 6 months. 
My first charge was a dope case, and I did 6 months. I was 13 
years old. They reallv didn't know what to do with me. They 
couldn't understand why I was doing this. 

My mother — nobody really cared about me. Nobodv really took 
the time or effort, like Omega has, to show me the oifferent ave- 
nues I could take to better myself. Nobody really cared. 

I know what it feels like to be in a house witii no food to eat and 
no nice clothes to wear. I know what it feels like to come home and 
have a crack mother sitting in the living room who doesn't even 
know what time of day it is, do you know what Fm saying, and no- 
body to help me with my homework. I never had the luxury of hav- 
ing somebody ask me did I have any homework. I didn't do any 
homework. As soon as I came home, 1 went outside and sat on the 
porch and made money. 

People used to ask me, Tou aren't going to school today?" I 
mean, I was 10 or 11 years old, and they would ask, "Are you goinc 
to school?" No; Fm going to check niy money. That's what I used 
to tell them. 

At 13 and 14 years old, the public defenders and the DAs and 
the judges were asking why is he committing all these crimes; 
what is wrong with him? Does he have a home? Does he have a 
family that cares? My mother used to come into court, crying, "I 
want my baby home, I want my baby home." And the judges would 
ask her, "Can you control him? 

She would say, **Yes, I can control him," and they would let me 
come home. The next week or so, Fm committing strong-arm rob- 
bery. I am coming into your homes, taking your TVs, taking your 
VCRs; Fm beating your kids up as they walk the street for some- 
thing I want. Do you know what Fm saying? Fm' jacking your car 
when you go into Mac/s or Saks or whatever. Do you know what 
Fm sayingr 

It came to a point where I couldn't even focus on the outside, and 
I had to be locked up. Each time I came out, I couldn't do anything 
but just get back in there, because I felt that I couldn't fit in soci- 
ety. Do you know what Fm saying? I felt like I couldn't be a part 
of society, and that I had to be locked up. And I wanted to be 
locked up. I thought that was going to be my future. I eventually 
thought I was going to hit county jail. 

This past Christmas, they were getting ready to try me as an 
adult, tney were getting ready to send me to the authorities for 5 
years, and Omega saved me, oecause they showed me a better way 
of life, a whole different way. They have taken me everywhere with 
them. They brought me to Washington. They take me to different 
functions that they speak at, and they let me speak and tell my 
story. They showed me a lot of things that I can do, like work. I 
was making $15,000 in 2 weeks. Do you know what Fm saying? I 
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was making more money than people who were working eight 
hours a day? I was buying my own clothes, my own food, cars. I 
had it all— girls. I went to parties and had girls all over me, since 
I had all the dough, I had all the spoils of the world. But tihey 
didn't do anything for me. And I had no brain because I v'as smok- 
ing reefer, whatever you call it. I was smoking all *jiat. I didn't 
touch crack, though, but I was smoking reefer every day. My mind 
was gone, and I was walking in a daze every day of my life. I was 
looking for myself inside a 40-ounce bottle, but I didn't find myself 
in there. I found myself in Omega. 

They ^ve me the opportunity. How^ many of you would bring a 
person Eke me, who had a 9-millimeter, wno carried a gun at 12 
years old, who had carjacked, who would rob you blind and smile 
in your face the next day, into your home like Ms. Norris did— 
brought me into her home? How many of you Uiat have these pro- 
grams and these networks would bring a kid like me into your 
Rome and trust me to sleep and you sleep in the same room at 
night, and trust me? How many? Not many. Do you know what I'm 
saying? 

I give this lady a lot of credit, and I give Mr. Marshall a lot of 
credit for bringing me— for being willing to go into the hood. How 
many of you would go, get down and dirty, roll your sleeves up, get 
vour knees dirty, and go into the hood, go onto the comer and get 
kids like me and bring them into your program, instead of keepmg 
us at arm's length, away in Washington or wherever you are work- 
ing from, and work with us? Do you know what I'm saying? 

How many of you are going to come into the hoods like Ms. Wa- 
ters and knock on the doors and bring us out? How many programs 
are going to go into these highrise buildings on the East Coast and 
go onto the top floors and get those kids? now many programs are 
going to go and get those crack mothers and take them to NA 
meetings? How many are going to give me a haircut? Ms. Norris 
was going to give me a haircut, but I told her I've got naturally 
curly hair, and I'm not going to cut it. Do you know what Tm say- 
ing? [Laughter.] She was going to give me a haircut. We walked 
into the shopping center, and she was ready to buy me clothes. Do 
you know what I m saying? 

I give this lady a lot of credit because I think she's one in a mil- 
lion, and I've been through a lot, and I feel that my life has a 
meaning now, and I don't have to be locked up. I feel that 1 can 
work for money. I feel like I can walk for money now, because I'm 
not in a car; Pm walking for money now. I feel that I can better 
myself and live longer by doing things with Omega Boys Club that 
are positive. 

At first, I really didn't care about anybody. I didn't care about 
women. They were nothing but "Bs" to me. And my brothers were 
nothing but "Ns." I don't use the "N" word anymore because they 
taught me the background of the word, and so I don't use it. I 
didn't have any respect for teachers. I beat a teacher down in the 
8th grade who was getting ready to send me to youth authorities 
for 2 years. I was 14 years old, and I beat a teacher. He had two 
mild heart attacks 2 weeks later. 

I have been to two groups homes, three boys homes, four boys 
ranches, and four different detention centers in four different coun- 
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ties. I used to travel and do crimes in Oakland, CA, Richmond, CA, 
Modesto, CA, Sacramento. CA, and Vallejo, CA. That's where I did 
all my dirt at. And they didn't really teach me. Do you know what 
Tm saying? I kept on doing it and kept on doing it. It took for me 
to almost get my life taken by getting robbed at gunpoint with a 
12-gauge shotgun to my head, telling me, "Break yourself for every- 
thing. Break yourself." 

They took my drugs, they took my money, they took my coat, 
they took everything. One of my best buddies was with me. They 
said, "If you run, Fm going to kill your partner." He ran. I'm say- 
ing, "Man, come back, come back. Theyre going to kill me." Tm 
scared, I'm crying, I'm looking up in the air to God. Do you know 
what I'm saying? The only time I've called on God is that night. 
I'm saying, "Help me, help me." 

So when I went home, I was like, man, the only time I call on 
God is when I need him, when I'm getting ready to die or getting 
ready to get robbed on something, but I aon't call him any other 
time. Do you know what I'm saying? 

All this stuff made me think I must have a piu^ose on this earth 
because I'm still living, because I've seen too many chances for me 
to die in my lifetime. 1 have been stabbed in the shoulder with an 
ice pick by a girl. That was selling drugs, too. It was over money. 
I've been in crack houses, demanding money, because I ^ve them 
credit. I am demanding my money, and so I go up to the house, 
and pull a gun to whoever I see— children, mother, grandmother, 
father, anylx>dy. Do you know what I'm saying? I didn't care about 
anything. I would pifll a gun on anybody — police. I used to kick po- 
lice windows out, flat their tires and everything. Do you know what 
I'm saying? And it just wasn't helping me. 

But now I am an editor for a newspaper. I don't have to grind 
anymore. I'm with Omega. I'm on a radio station every Monday, 
and I'm doine positive things. Do you know what I'm saying? 

So that's all. And I'm glad that you all had me here, and I want 
to commend Ms. Waters again. [Applause.] 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Thank you very much, Ron. That is absolutely 
amazing, and Mr. Marshall, you must feel very, very proud as you 
listen. You have really shown us that intervention is possible. 

Commissioner Pritchard, we are very anxious to hear from you, 
too. You are in one of the most difficult cities in America, so I think 
your overview can be very helpful. 

Mr. Pritchard. Senator Dodd, Representative Schroeder, mem- 
bers of the Senate and House committees, I am honored to appear 
before you this morning as your committees consider the important 
issue of the impact of violence on children and the steps that can 
be taken to reduce the violence and ameliorate its devastating im- 
pact upon them. 

As a representative of the New York City Policy Department and 
the national vice president of the National Organization of Black 
Law Enforcement Executives, NOBLE, and their president-elect, I 
wish to State at the outset that the law enforcement profession 
considers this issue as one of our highest priorities. Police officers 
serve on the front line of the epidemic of violence that is engulfing 
our country and particularly our inner cities. We are witnesses to 
random killings, the easy availability of guns and drugs, the dev- 
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astating violence within some families, and the explosive mix of ad- 
olescent anger and ferocious fire power. 

Too often, police officers must comfort the youn^: person who has 
seen a friend fall to a stray bullet, or remove a child from a violent 
home, or try to explain to a teenager why the answer to violence 
should not be more violence. 

Law enforcement professionals know too well that the victims of 
random violence are not just those who suffer physical injury. The 
victims include the traumatized family members, friends, and wit- 
nesses who suffer psychological and emotional wounds. When these 
secondary victims are children, society has a special obligation to 
help i^em heal their wounds. 

I need not dwell on the horrifying statistics that show the preva- 
lence of violence in our society. The testimony of other witnesses 
this morning, particiJarly the statements of the young people who 
spoke on the first panel, underscored the urgent need tor action. 

Yet I offer this observation. I think we have entered an era 
where the prevalence of random, senseless violence, especially in 
our inner cities, is threatening our belief that we are a civilized so- 
ciety. 

How can we accept the fact that homicide is the number one kill- 
er of young people between the ages of 15 and 24 in New York 
City? That, according to the Department of Health and Human 
Services, one in 25 students in grades 9 through 12 carried a fire- 
arm at least once during a 30-day period in 1990? That, according 
to tiie National Crime Analysis Project of Northeastern University, 
the number of 17 year-olds arrested for murder climbed 121 per- 
cent from 1985 to 1991. The number of 16 year-olds arrested for 
murder rose by 158 percent, and the number of 15 year-olds ar- 
rested for murder rose by 217 percent. That in order to feel secure 
in a classroom, students must now pass through metal detectors. 
That homicide is the leading cause of death among African Amer- 
ican males and females between the ages of 15 and 34 years. 

Clearly, we are facing a crisis of epidemic proportions that re- 
quires every segment of our society to redouble its efforts to ad- 
dress the problem of violence. 

The New York City Police Department is now undergoing a total 
transformation to a community policing philosophy. As your com- 
mittees are aware, our department is not unique in this regard. In- 
deed, many police agencies around the country are adopting com- 
mimity policing. The community policing approach offers new op- 
portunities for addressing the problems of violence and its impact 
on our youth. 

The essential ingredient of the community policing philosophy is 
the formation of a problem-solving partnership between the police 
and the community. At every level of the police department, we are 
sitting down with citizens, community groups and other profes- 
sionals to develop new strategies to address the problems facing 
the community. 

We believe that this new approach is showine results. While the 
levels of reported crime are rising throughout New York State and 
the Nation, we have witnessed a decline in the FBI index crimes 
in New York City for 27 of the past 28 months. This trend is seen 
in violent crimes. From October 1990 to October 1992, homicides 
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in our city are down by 8.1 percent, assaults are down by 7.7 per- 
cent, and rapes are down by 11.6 percent. 

The community policing philosophy holds particular promise for 
encouraging creative strategies to address the impact of violence 
upon youth. We are very impressed with the work of the New 
Haven police department and Vale Uni\ rsit/s child study center. 
Under this collalx)rative partnership, police recruits receive inten- 
sive training on child and adolescent development to prepare lliem 
to identify and refer children affected by the violence in the com- 
munity. Also, the child study center offers a crisis consultation 
service that assists police ofncers responding to violent incidents 
and provides counseling to traumatized youth. The center idso 
sponsors fellowships at the child study center for police super- 
visors. 

This type of collaborative approach represents the new direction 
in policing — working with other professionals to address the com- 
plex problems facing our society. Consequently. **police work" today 
means more than responding to 911 calls. Under community polic- 
ing, we are training our police officers to be problem solvers, to 
work with all elements of the community. 

In the New York City Police Department, we are developing a 
number of programmatic approaches to violence and its impact on 
youth. In selecting police precincts, for example, the department in 

Sartnership with the victim services agency is administering the 
omestic violence prevention program. A team consisting of spe- 
cially trained police officers and a victim service counselor contact 
each family in the precinct that is experiencing violence within the 
home. They stress the police department's mandatory arrest policy 
regarding domestic violence and offer a range of services for the 
batterer, the victims, and the children. 

The results of this collaborative effort have been encouraging. In 
the experimental precincts, there was a 14 percent decrease in re- 
cidivist domestic violence relating to felonious assaults, a decrease 
in domestic violence incidents, and an increase in the likelihood 
that victims will seek help from the police for subsequent violence. 
Based on these findings, Mavor David N. Dinkins recently an- 
nounced the expansion of the domestic violence prevention program 
by six precincts to a total of 12. 

Many of our precincts have established safe haven programs in 
whirh local businesses and agencies display decals identifying 
then^selves as "Safe Havens" where children in danger can find 
protection and assistance. 

Working with the board of education, we have created a program 
we call "Safe Passage" corridors, so that students can travel in 
safety from their schools to the buses and subways that take them 
home. 

Under our SPECDA program, the School Program to Educate 
and Control Drug Abuse, the department sends specially trained of- 
ficers into the schools to teach children about the dangers of drug 
abuse and the hazards of guns. 

We have developed a number of programs to break down the bar- 
riers between the police and young people. Each precinct has estab- 
lished a youth coimcil to involve yoimg people and police in a dia- 
logue regarding issues affecting youth. We have established law en- 
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forcement explorer posts in 28 precincts, with three more in forma- 
tion, to develop positive leadership skills in these young people, 
and with the hope that they may choose also a career in policing. 

In the Bronx and in the Washington Heights section of Manhat- 
tan, we are working with the Fresh Air Fund to sponsor retreats 
where at-risk youth and police officers learn to see each other as 
individuals and not stereotypes. Throu^ our Youth Dialogue Pro- 
gram and our community/police retreat program, we bring police 
and youth together to establish a vital communication link. 

Our department is an active supporter of the Police Athletic 
League, PAL, a private organization that provides approximately 
100 play streets throughout our city each summer so that young 
people can play in safety. The PAL also operates eight full-time 
and 42 part-time centers servicing 50,000 children by providing 
afler-school and summertime supervised recreational programs 
that provide a constructive alternative to the lure of the street. 

Each of the programs represents a valuable tool in our efforts to 
work constructively with young people. These and other programs 
are more fully described in the attachments to my testimony. But 
nothing is as valuable as the day-to-day good work of each police 
officer, and nothing is as important as the reduction in the level 
of violence. This is the goal of community policing. 

Before concluding my statement, I'd like to offer these observa- 
tions for the consideration of the distinguished committees. Let me 

{*ust say before I continue, on a personal note, as many of you 
Lnow, I didn't start out as the first deputy police commissioner of 
the city of New York. In fact, I was a beat offi.cer in Major Owens* 
district and also served as a detective with the New York City Po- 
lice Department. 

To. any times in the earlier part of my career would I respond 
to gun . ns and people shot and encounter a younc; man much like 
Ron Fox, 'Vho, there but for the grace of God, could probably have 
been my son; and to hold a young man like that in my arms and 
watch the life leave that person. And I iust want to say to you that 
the work that this committee is embarking on and undertaking is 
so extremely important. And this is my future right here, this 
young man. 

Finally, let me just say first that I am fully supportive of the con- 
cept of the "Child and Family Services and Law Enforcement Part- 
nership Act" sponsored by you. Senator Dodd. As has been seen in 
the New Haven program and in the New York City Domestic Vio- 
lence Prevention Program, an interdisciplinanr approach to the far- 
reaching effects of violence is very beneficial. Violence is not just 
a police and public safety problem. It is a health and mental health 
problem as well. 

Accordingly, a federally-funded effort to bring together the police, 
health and mental health professions to address the impact of vio- 
lence upon our children and families is timely and will have a posi- 
tive effect throughout all service professions. 

Second, I would be remiss if I did not urge this panel to take a 
leadership role in supporting legislation to reduce the number of 
guns upon our streets. In New York City, we have some of the 
strictest gun control laws in the country, yet last year, we took 
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17,635 illegal guns off the streets, and 96 percent of them were 
bought in other States and brought into New York. 

We hope this Congress will enact and President Clinton will sign 
the Brady bill and other le^^islation that will reduce the intolerable 
level of interstate gunrunning that is causing havoc on our streets 
and killing our young people. 

Finally, it is very important that the Federal Government con- 
tinue to support police departments that are implementing commu- 
nity policing. Even though we are well on our way to implementing 
community policing, we still have much to learn, particularly in the 
area of interdisciplinary approaches to violence and crime that 
plague our communities. 

I thank the Senate and House committees for this opportunity to 
discuss this important issue with you. On behalf of the New York 
City Police Department and the National Organization of Black 
Law Enforcement Executives, I offer our assistance as you proceed 
with your deliberations. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Thank you so very much. We really appreciate 
your being here and thank the police department for sharing you 
with us. And I think you are absolutely right. I sat on Armed Serv- 
ices Committee forever, and we worried so much about the inter- 
national arms race, and I must say I think most Americans feel 
their security is much more threatened by the domestic arms race, 
and we'd really better get to looking at that 

David Carson, we are so happy to have you here. Normally, 
someone would think you*d wandered in and gotten on the wrong 
panel. It's great to have a banker here and find out what the pri- 
vate sector is doing because that's a vexy important component of 
it. So we are anxious to hear from you, and we welcome you. 

Mr. Carson. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

It is a pleasure to be here, and I appreciate the opportunity that 
you and Senator Dodd have given me to be here today. 

I am not going to read my formal statement, which is in the 
record, but I would like to emphasize three points. 

First of all, violence affects eveiyone. Second, there is a ready 
constituency of thoughtful businesspeople of every size and in every 
area of the country who are looking for leadership to follow in this 
issue because it is an issue that they do not have the expertise to 
solve, but are willing to work with the experts. But if diere is one 
thing that the two of you can do right now, it is to help provide 
the necessary leadership. 

People's Bank employs some 2,400 people in the State of Con- 
necticut. Six hundred of them live in the city of Bridgeport, many 
of them in the same neighborhoods that you've heard described this 
morning. Those are part of our familv, if you will. 

And one of my first duties when i became president of the bank 
some 8 years ago was to go to the fimeral of a young woman who 
lived on the east side of Bridgeport who had been shot— but not 
only had just she been shot, her two young children, 4 and 6 years 
old, had been shot. The memory of that first, if you will, Bridgeport 
children's funeral is etched forever in my mind. You cannot go and 
see a young employee, working her way out of poverty, doing so 
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well, lying in a coffin wearing, as her family had put on at the last 
moment, her People*8 Bank pin. 3. ^, , 

Our employees who were attendmg the funeral, every one of 
them, were struck by the fact that this is a problem that doesnt 
go away. It is part of all of our lives. ^ j . • 

Then, a few months later, my wife served on a murder jury m 
Bridgeport and sat and listened as the prosecutor made a 10 year- 
old giri tell and retell the story time and time again of how she had 
watched her uncle shoot her grandfather in a crazy spree of family 
violence 

Those are events you don't forget. They are part of the lives of 
the city. And one of my great concerns is, as we have talked at var- 
ious times, that there is not a big constituency anywhere to reaUy 
face what we have done to our cities in the last 20 years. We have 
created in them the seeds of our own destruction. And pwt of what 
everyone wants to do is to find a way to, if you will, kill those seeds 

When I became chairman of the business advisory committee of 
the Commission on Children, I wondered who would join me. I 
have been staggered by the outpouring of businesspeople— a^n, 
small businessmen, large corporations— who have wanted to help 
and who again, as I say, look for direction; they look for people to 
come up with a program. ^ ^ ^ ^ . ^ 

We have, for example, in the State of Connecticut some 21 agen- 
cies that address the issues of children. We have lobbied unsuccess- 
fully as yet to really create at the highest level in State 0)vem- 
ment someone who took on the concern of children and found ways 
to break down the horrible red tape that keeps apart all of the wn- 
stituency of helping professions who seemingly want to help chil- 
dren, but work in sucn an unorganized manner. , , , 

We see the same thing in many Federal programs where the lack 
of coordination of the good things that we try to do prevent ttiose 
good things from being delivered, and they are particularly difficult 
to deliver into areas of poverty where we are deahng with people 
who don't have the education to understand the complexity of the 
system we have built ^1. ^ . 

And if there is one thing, I believe, that you all can do, that is 
to help address the fact that if you are dealing with young people 
who haven't got a lot of education, and with their parents, many 
of whom dora have a lot of education, the programs have to be 

^jx)ving on to something which I think is the kind of promise, 
there is a brand new educational instrument which we premiered 
last week. Bridgeport Neighborhood Housing Services sponsored a 
series of television educational films. These videos have been made 
available to your staff. Senator Dodd. The program is called Safety 
Nets for Children.** There is one for community action; one for help- 
ing professionals, to teach them about the very difficult problem of 
what violence does to children; and third is a two-part instructional 
program which can be shown to children literally fi-om preschool 
age into the teens. ^ . ^ r 

The funding for this program came again from a wide variety ot 
corporations— and I just want to indicate again that once they un- 
derstood the concept that we were going to do something about 
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training children about the hazards of violence, and all kinds of vi- 
olence, everything from the simple violence of hitting out as op- 
posed to talldng out-but the initial funding actually came from 
Duracell, and then people like IBM, Sikorski, Union Carbide, 
Northeast Utilities, the Olin Corp. Charitable Trust, and Southern 
New England Telephone Co. 

V ^^'V^^^^ diversity of people are willing to address those 
things. They want to do it, though, in partnership with people who 
understand it 

Youll also be interested to know that the expert in terms of put- 
tine this together was the panelist at the other end of the witness 
table, because Dr. Prothrow-Stith appears in these videos, and she 
appears as the person with the in-depth understanding of what 
these issues are. It is that kind of partnership that we believe suc- 
cessfully, in a whole variety of areas, can put together the kind of 
education, the kind of direct community impact, can support the 
work of people like Joseph Marshall, with what he is doing in the 
city, provide the aids, provide the assistance. 

And again, one of tne great things we have is a great corps of 
volunteers in this country. And corporate people are willing to vol- 
unteer when they know that they are working with people who are 
seriously interested in changing the way things are. And we have 
to change the way things are in our cities. 

We think your bill. Senator, is a very good first step in this direc- 
tion. And again, one of the things we would like to see is Congress 
come to grips with how do they get a shift into recognizing that 
this senous problem in the cities requires real impetus, both eco- 
nomic, requires impetus in the police area, requires it in tho edu- 
cation area, into helping the cities. The cities as they are now 
structured m this country cannot muster the resources to, as many 
people from outside the cities say, why don*t the cities solve their 
own problems. The problems of the cities today were created from 
outside those cities, and we now need someone to recognize that 
and say we need to tip the balance; we need to recognize that the 
cities in this country are in serious shape, that they are handling 
problems that need the combined effort of all the citizens of this 
country. 

Again, we commend you on your bill, and I believe that a wide 
segment of the business community is wilHng to support both your 
efforts and the efforts of people throughout the country in terms of 
addressing the issue of violence in the cities and the overall prob- 
lem of how do we make young children in cities successes. And 
they need to be successes by the time they are 10, because if we 
don t make them successes by the time they are 10, we are losinE 
them. ** 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Carson follows:] 

Prepared Statement op David EjS. Carson 

rviSr^R T'^^^i^rrn"^ ^^^^ ^? ^^"^^ CaTBon, I am president of Peo- 

ples Bank, a 150-year old Bndgeport-based institution with $5.5 bUlion in asscU 
and 71 branches across the State of Connecticut. People's employs a total of 2 419 
p<MDle across the State, 575 of whom, including me, five in the city of Bridgei)rt. 

No doubt some of you may wonder what experience a bank preiiJ4nt hw with 
violence and its aOermath on our citici and young people. Unfortunately, violence 
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touches everyone in some fashion, even bank presidents. A few examples will illus- 
trate my point well, I think. 

One of my first official acta after becoming wesident of People's Bank was to ^ 
tend a fiineral on the east side of Bridgeport. Buried that day were a young moth- 
er—who has a successful, well liked bank employee— and her two young children. 
They were innocent bystanders in a drug<related shootout in their nei^boifaood. 

Not long after, my wife was assigned jury duty on a murder triaTin Brid^port 
ChminalCourt. The case was involved a shooting in which the onlv reliable witness 
was a 10 year old girl. She testified that she watdied as her unde shot and killed 
her grandfaUier in a dzvnken brawl in her home one afternoon. 

This needless loss of life and its devastating impact on our children aUects us all 
in one way or another. As such, I am grateml for the opportunity to address this 
panel and I truly hope that some progress can be made on this critical social issue. 

Let me begin by outlining some of the initiatives Bridgeport is taking and then 
move on to some personal comments what I believe to be the business conmiunity*s 
role. 

Bridgeport is like many cities across this country. We face many of the same prob- 
lems and challenges that other midsize cities face. Crime, poverty, drugs and illit- 
eracy are the common enemies that threaten our children's future and our vitality 
as a society. 

Recently, under the leadership of Mayor Joseph Ganim, Bridgeport has begun to 
fight back with a multilevel effort to reduce violence and replace it with hope. 

At present there are several public/private partnerships in place workiiig to com- 
bat the affects of violence on children. 

Spurred on by an increasingly alarming rate of violent crime among our young 
people, several initiatives have oeen launched. 

With the full support of the business community, Mayor Ganim recently esUb- 
lished a citywide task force to develop and implen^nt proposals to combat cnme and 
violence in our city. 

The task force includes representatives from the business community, clergy, par- 
ents, kids, police department, the Board of Education and relevant city departments. 

In forming this task force, we have recognized the essential truth that violence, 
particularly among our youth, is not Tny problem" or ^our problem". It's 
everj^d/s problem and it will take everybody working together to begin to solve 
it. 

Another major initiative is the Brid^port Youth Council. Established to give 
young people a voice in governing our city, the Council consists of 21 voun^ people, 
workmg with adult support, on achieving common goals. The Youth Council serves 
as a liaison with city government and organizes special events, identifies and solves 
problems, raises issues of concern to kids and in general acts as their advocate. 

Though appointed rather than elected, Council members are learning valuable les- 
sons in the art of governing and consensus building to achieve the desirable results. 
In addition, the feeling of disenfranchiaement and isolation so common among young 
people is diminishing as well. 

One tangible result of the task force and Youth Council is the opening of neigh- 
borhood centers in three public schools around the city. 

These centers offer educational and recreation activities from 3-9 p.m. on week 
nights. They enhance the education process through tutoring and mentor programs, 
and keep kids off the street away from the easy temptation of the gangs seeking 
new recruits. 

Eight other sites have been identified by the Councils to open similar centers, but 
sadly the city lacks the financial resources to operate them. Perhaps this committee 
can be of some assistance in addressing the shortfall. 

Another program worth noting is the work of the Bridgeport Futures Initiative, 
which is hard at work on mobilizing the community to overcome the catastrophic 
impact of violence, particularly in the schools. 

The Futures Initiative, with partial funding from the Casey Foundation, functions 
as a clearinghouse for youth oriented programs in the Bridgeport area and as a con- 
duit through which the business community can effectively participate and lend its 
expertise in project management and funding allocation. Nearly every youth-ori- 
ented initiative underway in the city has benefited from the Casey Foundation. 

Clearly, the work of the mayor's oftice and of the Futures Initiative are critical 
pieces to halting the negative spiral of violence, poverty, and illiteracy on a city and 
its children. 

I believe there is another critical piece to the puzzle — the active involvement of 
the business community and its leaaers in coalitions and community initiatives to 
combat violence. This has been an essential ingredient to our efforts in Bridgeport 
and I believe this would bo true elsewhere as well. 
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No carmg, Uiixikin^ individual can ignore the facU of violence. But mil too often 
buBineBB people restrict their involvement to donations, remaining at arm's length 
froni the problem. We have found that personal commitment and visible leadenhip 
can be equally valuable in achieving progress. 

By personally participating in community-baaed initiatives, business leaden can 
clearly demonstrate the battle asainat violence requires everyone's involvement. In 
addition, providing resources and personal time aends a dear signal that the busi- 
ness community is not the enemy, nor is it a bystander. 

From a practical standpoint, supporting antivioience initiatives makes good eco- 
nomic sense for business. Whether you arc a large company or a small business per- 
son, your success and financial perfonnance is dosely tied to the economy in whidi 
you operate-- Your desirability as an employer, the value of your real estate and fa- 
cilities, your insurance costs and many other bottom-line factors are strongly af- 
fected by the crime and violence that surrounds you. 

I would encourage the business community to look at violence as it would any 
other problem that impacts your business. Research it, analyze it, identify its im- 
part on your company and assemble the resources necessary to combat it. Joining 
or forming active task forces is a good model, and the positive image your company 
and employees will develop is a additional benefit. 

Last, I have been asked to identify ways that government can work with business 
to reduce and prevent community violence. If I may be permitted to brainstorm a 
bit — I have some ideas to suggest. 

They include: 

-Expanded tax credits for contributions or in-kind services to 601 C-3 non- 
profits working on antivioience initiatives. 

-Government or technical assistance to reduce or eliminate i«dtape and other 
bureaucratic boundaries to progress against violence. 

-Increased technical assistance to State and dty governments to access gov- 
ernment funds or other resources nK)re expeditiously. 

-Priority treatment for uihan-based companies in receiving employment 
grants or Federal job training funds. 

-Tax credits or matching fiinds to companies for hiring and training dis- 
advantaged urban youths. 

and, in a related area: 

-Restructure and reform public education to improve student performance, 
decrease dropouts and increase employability of graouates. 

In closing I would remind this committee that violence does more than strike fear 
in our hearts. Violence robs all of us of our dignity and it especially punishes those 
least able to defend themselves — our children. 

The stakes are the highest ones possible. Our future prosperity as a sodety de- 
pends on our taking action now. Business can and must be a player in this firfit— 
nrfit beside the community, parents and of course, the children. 
iniA^P*^"/??® committee and the Congress to support Senator Dodd's bill •The 
ChUd and Family Services and Law Enforcement Partnership Act" as an important 
fint step m dealing with this massive problem facing our country. 

Thank you for inviting me to speak to you this morning. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. I want to thank this very powerful panel for 
helping us sort through this. This is news we can all use, and I 
think it Rives us some very helpful models. 

First, I would like to ask unanimous consent that Congressman 
Charles Schumer also be able to insert a statement in the record. 
He wanted to be here and could not make it. 

[The prepared of Representative Schumer follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Representative Schumer 

I am very pleased to be asked to join today's panel. As chairman 
of the House Judiciary Subcommittee on Crime and Criminal Jus- 
tice, I believe that law enforcement and the criminal justice system 
must work in close cooperation with other social services to meet 
the challenge posed to our society by the increasing violence per- 
petrated both by and upon youth. The testimony that the witnesses 
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will give today will demonstrate all too poignantly' that we need an 
integrated, comprehensive, approach to ending youth violence, a 
concept that I support. 

Unfortunately, violence now permeates every aspect of the lives 
of all too many children. Even schools do not otter safe havens from 
violent conflict. Patrick Daley's P.S. 15 is in my district, and I have 
mourned the tragedy of his death along with his many young 
charges, two of which are here today. 

My Safe Schools Act authorizes a $200 million grant program for 
increased security measures at schools and for much needed stu- 
dent mediation and victim coimseUng programs; antiviolence cur- 
riculum and counseling, including gang-oriented programs; and, 
substance abuse education and prevention. My bill sQso strenj^ens 
the Gun-Free Schools Act and the Drug-Free Schools Act. Clearly, 
children can't learn in fear. We must draw the line on crime at the 
classroom door. 

I am also an originator and ardent supporter of the community 
policing concept, which is so important m bring^g the police to- 
gether with neighborhood residents to address youth violence. New 
York City, and other commimities around the country, have done 
a marvelous job initiating and testing this concept Now we must 
expend these model programs so that every police department has 
the personnel and resources to meet the special needs of the com- 
munities they serve. 

Providing the training and resources for early intervention 
soimds expensive, but it is a perfect example of the old adage '^an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure." We have found that 
by targeting at-risk populations with services early in the cycle of 
violence, we can reduce and even prevent incidents that lead to 
much more expensive prosecutions, incarcerations, and rehabilita- 
tion programs later. In light of the fact that only 7 percent of all 
youth accoimt for 79 percent of the serious, violent offenses com- 
mitted by youth, targeting our resources makes sense both 
programmatically and fiscally. 

Any initiative to help end violence among our Nation's youth 
must include gun control. Introduction of the Brady bill is a very 
important first step toward the goal of making childhood gun free. 
When I introduced Brady, I stood with a number of high school stu- 
dents who told me about the impact of violence on their lives. We 
are all aware of the shocking statistics — 40 children are killed or 
injured by guns in the United States each day — but hearing the 
personal stories of these yoimg people touched me more than any 
statistic ever could. The Brady bill will benefit all Americans, but 
its impact on ending youth violence is one of the most important 
reasons for passing the bill. 

Again, I extend my thanks to, and support for, the professionals 
and yoimg people who will be appearing before us today. In addi- 
tion, to the yoimg people who are here to tell us about tne terrible 
impact of violence on their lives, I extend my personal pledge. I will 
do everything in my power to pass the Brady bill and my Safe 
Schools Act, and to support any other legislative measures that I 
believe will help end the violence. We owe you a future that is free 
from fear. Only if we provide you with such a future can we expect 
you to be the mture or this Nation. 
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Mrs. ScHROEDER. Now, let me yield to Senator Dodd for ques- 
tions. 

Senator Dodd. I thank all of you. 

I Uiink Congresswoman Schroeder described it accurately as a 
•^powerful panel." Each of you has brought a certain energy and dy- 
namic to tnis. David Carson and I know each other very well, and 
I wish that every member of the business commimity were as sen- 
sitive and caring. I have worked with this gentleman on so many 
issues over the years, and he is deeply committed to his cit^. So 
I am just so pleased that you are here today and can brine a 
knowledge base to it that is critically important, and real leaoer- 
ship, I must say. I don't expect the other panelists to be aware of 
it — ^maybe you are — but last year when Bridgeport was on the front 
pages of every newspaper in the country as a major city in bank- 
ruptcy, there was the temptation of a lot of people just to take 
flight. And David Carson rolled up his sleeves and went to work. 
That's the distinction, and we are pleased that you are here with 
us today to talk about how business leaders and community leaders 
can really get involved in trying to bring these things together. 

rd like you to pick up on the community policing idea, and yon 
have talked about 'it, Mr. Pritchard. It is the oasis of the legislation 
that ni offer this afternoon on the floor of the Senate. I have seen 
it work. I spent a day up in the Hill section of New Haven, which 
is the tougher side of town, and where that substation is in place, 
there is a community center. The community uses it. The police of- 
ficers are now known by people in the community. Their best 
sources of information are people in the community. This doesn't 
require brain surgery. This is basic, common sense stuff that goes 
right to the heart of what you are talking about. Doctor, and that 
is intervention and prevention, before something happens. It is al- 
ready working very effectively. 

I wonder if, maybe starting with you. Doctor, you might comment 
on this, and then you, Mr. Marshall — and Ron, if you could also get 
in on this. This is the idea of— and I don't know if you are familiar 
with what we are talking about — the idea of bringing the police in, 
not just to catch the criminal, but to stop violence from happening 
in the first place. And I don't mean just by doing good police work, 
but by their relationship and interface with the community. 

Did you ever meet a policeman other than one you ran into be- 
cause you were doing something wrong? Did you ever know a cop? 

Mr. Fox. Tliey tried to act like they were on our side, but they 
would just talk to us, you know, to bribe us, or to make us think 
that they were on our side so they could get more information 
about the big-time dope dealers. 

Senator Dodd. But in t^rms of any effort to really 

Mr. Fox. No, I haven't met anybody like that. 

Senator Dodd. Doctor, do you want to comment on this? 

Dr. Prothrow-Stith. I thmk the concept and practice of commu- 
nity policing really gets into prevention. It uses that part of our 
law enforcement system diat can really help us deal vnth the pre- 
vention of the problem. And I am encouraged by it. 

I think the difference between New York City and Los Angeles 
right after the verdict in the Rodney King trial was the difference 
between Daryl Gates and Liee Brown. Lee Brown had been an ad- 
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vocate of community policing^ and New York is one of the places 
where the concept has been taken to heart. But when you have the 
same police policing the same communities, in visible ways, and 
the community people know their names, there is an accountabil- 
ity, there is ability to get into prevention, not just responding to 
crimes. 

So I think it is a very, very good concept. 

Senator Dodd. Are you familiar with the New Haven program? 

Dr. Pbothrow-Stith. Only superficially. I have heard it de- 
scribed briefly, and it too sounds like one — ^in fact, it sounds like 
one of the premier programs from what I have heard where police 
have taken it to heart. 

In Boston, we have tried community policing, and hopefully will 
fully implement the concept. We have sort of dabbled around the 
edges of the concept. So there are full implementations and partial 
implementations, and I think we have to be careful to make sure 
that what we really are talking about is the prevention aspect of 
policing. 

Senator Dodd. I agree. 

Joe, do you want to comment on this? 

Mr. Majishall. I'm not really familiar with this particular pro- 
er^m. I think that anything that will help the strained relations 
between the police and any community, particularly the black com- 
munity, is good. So if this is a good program, and it can help in 
those areas, I think that it's something that should be looked at. 

I hasten to add, however, that without other intervention strate- 
gies directed directly at the people, the constituents, I don't think 
it's any good; I really don't. I think it's just one piece of the puzzle, 
but you've got to have the other piece of the puzzle, many more 
pieces of the puzzle, to complement that, because if that's not in 
place, this won't have nearly the effect that you would like it to 
have. 

Senator Dodd. What are the hours of your boys' club? 

Mr. Marshall. First of all, let me say we call it a boys' club. 
Some people describe it as a program, but it is really a family. I 
want to say that. What we do is we become family for everybody 
that we come into contact with. And we are actually with them 
daily. We have certain days that we do certain things. We have 
meeting nights. We go into jails on certain nights. We do the radio 

!)rogram, and we reach out to people on certain nights. So it's real- 
y a 24-73-65 sort of thing, which is what your family is; even 
though you are here, I know you are still with your family. 

So it really is a comprehensive sort of all-encompassing family 
thing, and with different components that operate at different 
times. 

Dr. Prothrow-Stith. If I could just add, each of the persons who 
stood earlier has similar kinds of programs and efforts, and the 
successes are an important part of this testimony. And I was really 
struck when Mr. Marshall said that they were fundraising to send 
these kids to school. 

Can you imagine if a police officer had to fundraise to get a car, 
or if we had to fundraise to get new bars at the jail cell? These are 
the things that we have to do, and these programs are stretched. 
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They spend a lot of time fundraising. And that doesn't make a lot 
of sense; it really doesn't make a lot of sense. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Let me just say one more thing about that, since 
you mentioned it. I know in California — and Maxine may know 
these figures — ^it costs somewhere between $30,000 and $38,000 to 
house Hon in a penal institution. I could send him to Grambling 
State University for $6,500 a year. So youVe losing money. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Senator Dodd. That point gets made all the time. 

We raised this with others, and I'm just curious. I realize we are 
talking about pieces here, and I think that's important to note. 
Anyone who comes up with the silver bullet for all of this, I'd like 
to meet him, but I think it is far more complex than that, and 
there are pieces of it, and we're trying to pull those pieces together 
in an effective, intelligent way. But in terms of why we have seen 
such a dramatic increase in violence — and there are a lot of reasons 
people have offered here — I have raised the issue of the prolifera- 
tion of violence young people are witnessing and viewing. I wonder 
if you'd comment on that. 

Doctor, could you respond to that as part of the contributing fac- 
tor? 

Dr. pROTHiiOW-STlTH. I think children who experience violence 
and who witness violence, particularly in their early childhood de- 
velopment, are at highest risk. And 1 think this is the factor that 
causes even street violence to cut across class and race and geog- 
raphy in this countr>'. 

If vou have a President who says, "Make my day," and "Kick 
butt, ' which we have had and fortunately do not have now. and 
then you watch the superheroes who say, TMake my day," and *Tm 
going to kick your butt," and then you go home to parents who are 
usinR violence and tell you to use violence, there isn't a message 
at all in your experience that says there are alternatives, there are 
different skills to handle problems; that in fact, nonviolence can be 
powerful and productive. 

Those children are at greatest risk, and a lot of us when we talk 
about media violence say, "Well, I just don't let my child watch it." 
Well, that's not enough. That is not enough, because there are 
some children who don't have parents mitigating those influences, 
and even at higher risk are children whose parents are using vio- 
lence as well. 

Senator Dodd. I just want to underscore that last point, and 
then I'll be glad to yield to my colleagues. 

I have a sister who teaches at the largest inner city elementary 
school in the State of Connecticut, the Fox Elementary School, 
where she is an early childhood development specialist. And she 
has far too many kids; she has about 20 to 25 she's dealing with 
on a daily basis, which is nuts. And recently, in fact, she was out 
buying pencils and paper and toilet paper for her classroom, by the 
way, because the local budgets don t have the adequate resources 
for it. But she would tell you that four or 5 years ago she may have 
had four or five kids who had serious developmental proolems. 
Today she'll tell you she has four or five who don't in that group, 
and that these children are far more fearful about going home at 
night than they are coming to school, that home, or at least the 
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home setting and the communities and neighborhoods, have be- 
come violent places to such a degree that they are traumatized by 
it These are 4 and 5 year-olds. And I suspect again— weVe talked 
about Bridgeport, weVe talked about Hartford, Maxine has talked 
about Los Angeles— and this is being duplicated everywhere. There 
is nothing unique about these commtmities at all. 

Dr. Prothrow-Stith. One of the suggestions I made in my writ- 
ten testimony is that we teach parenting skills. Parents are 
stressed. And even in my situation, which is a fortunate situation — 
I have a husband who is helping; over the last 8 years, we have 
had one of our mothers living with us and get help; we have a 
whole church community that helps — even in those situations 
where there are resources, it is a very difficult job. It is hard to 
mitigate these influences that are coming from outside of your fam- 
ily and sometimes even outside of your community. 

So that if you think about those who are less prepared for 

Earenting, in part because they didn't have good parents, and no- 
ody ever taught them how to parent, you can imagine how 
stressed and how difficult it is. We should stop leaving that to 
chance. We should teach people how to do that very, very impor- 
tant job. 

Senator Dodd. Just to give you an idea, families today are work- 
ing, on the average, 29 days more a year than they were 20 years 
ago. That's a month loss of just being with each other — and that's 
assuming there are some good influences going on there. But even 
if there are those present, and all the intentions are right, and all 
the skills are there, if families are together almost 30 days less a 
year, it's just that much more difficult. 

Pat. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Thank you. 
Congresswoman Waters. 

Ms. Waters. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Chair- 
woman Schroeder. Let me first apologize because I am going to 
leave, and I wanted very much to be here when Marian Wright 
Edelman mve her testimony, except that I know where she is com- 
ing from, 1 know her contributions, and if I am not here it is not 
because I don't want to be here, Marian, but rest assured that you, 
a long time ago, helped to engage me in these concerns about our 
youth and our young people. 

Let me just leave the panel by sharing with you Ron. I am so 
glad that vou are here, because you are the one 1 have been trying 
to put a fece on for this Congress. I have been trying to describe 
this young black male, somewtiere between the ages of 16 and 29, 
who doesn't fit the summer youth jobs training program response 
of this Congress. [Applause.] I am so glad that you are here, be- 
cause I have been trying to identiftr your anger and your rage. And 
I don't want a point to be missed that you shared here today. When 
people are trying to find out where vour anger and your rage come 
from, I know, because I know a lot of young men that I have 
worked with who describe to me the kind of anger they have at this 
society and all of us because they have been in situations where 
their mothers were on crack, where they have watched the abuse 
of their mothers, and they have been raised in situations that other 
Americans don*t understand. 
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And if someone questions why you were angry when you walked 
in the house and saw your mother on crack, then they really don*t 
understand that you certainly were capable of killing a whole lot 
of us. And there are a whole lot of young men out there like you; 
not only have they seen and been in situations where their mothers 
were abused or strung out, but many of them have become bread- 
winners through the sale of drugs, who support the other siblings 
in the family, who help to pay tJie rent in tnis iindergroimd econ- 
omy that has kept these families going when we were pulling out 
all of the support services over the past 12 years. 

I am so glad that you are here, and you ve got to show up more 
and more and more. 

Let me just say to Dr. Prothrow-Stith and to Mr. Carson, the 
community policing cannot work unless you've got some social 
workers and some others in the system to connect people with that 
you find in the street. Don't believe that somehow, even if you get 
community policing; to be able to mediate and to talk to folks, that 
when you find a young man like Ron on the street, that just be- 
cause you met him £uid you talked to him that somehow you are 
going to change his life. 

What you need are support services and what I call mainstream 
lifestyle management resources to go along with community polic- 
ing, job training, and school and stipends to keep them in mere. 
Believe me, I know what we need. I know the answers. 

I am so convinced that what you and I are trying to tell them 
about how to solve these problems will work. But keep on saying 
it over and over and over again until it finally hits home some- 
where. 

Let me just close by saying that all of these pieces will work if 
we can ever move this Cfongress to understanding what you are 
trying to desperately to say to us. Ron is going to be successfiil. 
The mother that he didn't have, he has found in you, and he talked 
about you, and I know what that means, as we mother countless 
young men out there in the streets in Los Angeles where we are 
trying to mainstream them. 

I know what you have to do. By the time Ron reaches you, his 
life has to be undone. We are spending countless hours just trying 
to get the system to understand. We can't even put them in job 
training until we clean up all the warrants, traffic warrants, and 
all that stuff that goes along with driving a car without a license. 
We can't get them from one place to school, from school to job 
training, until we go througji all of this. 

The job training that President Clinton is talking about won't 
work without the life management skills support systems that you 
are providing. 

I wish I had a magic wand and I could light up the heads of the 
members of the Congress of the United States or America to make 
this work. It won't, and well keep digging, and well keep trying. 
And they are going to get tired of me because I'm going to be say- 
ing it over and over again. We have brought some more young peo- 
ple here. We have tried to have them testify. We have brought 
them during the Congressional Black Caucus weekend. And two of 
our young people, Hi-T and Ray-Ray from the Tiood, just opened a 
sporting goods store with the help of some businesses in Los Ange- 
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les. Hi-T was incarcerated for 10 years, tried as an adult when he 
was 16 years old for murder, was released and was back in a sec- 
ond time. But I want you to know whether it was right or 'vrong, 
true or not, he is now an entrepreneur. 

We spent so many hours with him. and guess what? Whenever 
they pick him up on the street — and ir you live in the hood and you 
are a black male, I don't care if you are right or wrong, going to 
church or to the laundromat 

Mr. Marshall^ou're going to get picked up. 

That's right. They're going to pick you up. 

Ms. Waters. Tney have a number where they can call. The 
judges in Los Angeles are sick and tired of me because if I am not 
in court, my staff is in court, and we get them released because 
those that we are working with are tryine their damndest to stay 
on the street and do right, but we don't nave a lot of support to 
do it. 

But I am convinced, and Fm going to die trying, and I think 
there are some other members who will do it— iust keep educating 
them, because we don't know very much of anything. 

Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Thank you, Maxine. That's wonderful. Innate 
shyness is not your problem. We are glad to have you here, and we 
are glad to have you educating, because we've got a lot of work to 
do together. 

Senator Kassebaum. 

Senator Kassebaum. Maxine is a tough act to follow. 

Mr. Marshall, I was impressed with a comment you made about 
staying witli the program, that you don't give vp; you follow 
through. 

Mr. Marshall. Yes. In fact, my codirector has a saying that we 
always use, "You never give up, you never give up." And it's a life- 
time commitment is really what it i&: for me and the people who 
are involved in the program. In many ways, we are trying to re- 
place a lot of what has been missing in the young men's and you \g 
women's lives. Really, when there is something wrong, you can do 
one of two things. You can repair it, or you can replace it. And 
what we feel we do very well is we replace some ox the missing 
parts in their lives, principally the mothers and the fathers that 
they don't have. 

Aiid it is important, because if you don't do that, they will only 
recreate the same situation thev came out of. I want to emphasize 
why you see Ron here. I could nave filled this room easily — easily. 
In fact, I can get on the phone right now, and in 24 hours I could 
fill this room. But the point is we have been able to ''empower" — 
that's a buzzword, but it's a good word — a number of people within 
our reach — and I have to say that because not everyone is within 
our reach — but many people within our reach to do precisely the 
same thing. It's too bad you don't get to hear the radio show, which 
is actually the most popular show on Monday night in the Bay 
area, where a young person will call up and say— and it's hard to 
believe it's over the radio— Tve got a gun, ana I'm getting ready 
to do something. Can you please talk me out of it?" And we have 
actually — you're shakine your head, but it's true 

Senator Kassebaum. No, I'm not. I think that's a good idea. 
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Mr. Marshall. — we have been able to stop acts of violence in 
five minutes over the air. And the beneficiary is not only the per- 
son who is getting ready to do something, but the person who is 
listening and is thinking about doing something. 

And the key word again is commitment. You just go every week, 
you go every day, and you treat every person — and this is not a cli- 
che — ^you treat every person as if they were your own child. What 
you want for your child, we want for eveiybody. And with that atti- 
tude, it really becomes veiy, very simple. 

Senator Kassebaum. Well, I think the radio program is a great 
idea, a veiy creative one. 

rd like to ask, though, for instance, with Ron, what is your stake 
in the program? What commitment do you make when you are part 
of the program? When you start out, is there a requirement or a 
set of rules to which you have to commit? 

Mr. Fox. No drugs and no alcohol is the first thing, and that's 
something I did all the time. Go to school every day. I go to work 
every day. And I put all my effort and time into the boys' club now 
because I feel that that's my family now. My home wasn't with my 
family. My home wasn't telling me to go to school eveiy day. They 
weren't telling me to do my homework. The boys' club is my family. 
Eveiy member of the boys' club is my brother or my sister, and 
these are my parents. 

Senator Kassebaum. If indeed someone doesn't follow that, does 
the program respond in some way? 

Mr. Marshall. It's funny, we started out with all kinds of rules, 
and we made this up as we went along — if you miss three meet- 
ings, then you're out, all those sorts of things. But we have finally 
come up with this family. If you have a child of your own who 
doesn't do what you may like at that particular time, we don't ex- 
clude them — I hope not — or maybe you might, at least for a time — 
from the family. They are welcome at any time. You want the sin- 
ners to come into the church, and in that sense, there aren't any 
requirements, and we are with them for life. 

It operates on many, many different levels. There are really no 
hard and fast rules. We have a couple of nonnegotiable values, and 
they are no drugs and stop the violence. Those are the two things 
we preach over and over again, and we call them nonnegotiable. 

You know, it is interesting, if somebody is doing that, everybody 
knows it; they know it. Thev are honest, and they are up front. 
Kids really don't lie to you, tney really don't. They are very honest 
with you. And we're always there. The light is always on here, and 
it really has an effect on a community. There are so many negative 
images out there, negative things that go against that. For this to 
be a beacon, a beacon for positivity, really has a tremendous effect 
upon everybody in the community whether they are actually mem- 
bers of the boys' club or not, because word gets around. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you very much. 

Just briefly. Dr. Prothrow-Stith, you are assistant dean of the 
school of public health at Harvard. I am a strong believer in public 
health service, and I have thought back to the days when there 
were the visiting nurse programs that were used a lot as a contact 
within a community, and we have talked a lot this morning about 
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having a stake in one's community, and community policing and 
those support services. 

Do you think there is any merit — and I think we ought to en- 
hance the professionalism of the public health service — ^in giving 
greater focus to visiting nurse programs as being a part of reaching 
out and establishing more personal contacts within a community. 

Dr. Prothrow-Stitk. I mink visiting nurses represents a kind 
of model that is very much hands-on. I think one of the problems 
with such models is that often the people who are visiting are lit- 
erally visiting into a community out of which they don't belong. 
And Dy that, 1 mean if we can get people from within a community, 
trained in public health services, and they then are offering those 
services within the community, then we have a model that works 
a lot more effectively. And in some instances, visiting^ nurses are 
so much outside of the community that they are requiring police to 
come into the community with them when they come. 

So I think it is a model that has worked effectively. In the public 
health service, you get physicians in places where there aren't phy- 
sicians, you get nurses in places where there aren't nurses, but 
somehow we have to bridge the gap such that it's not so much vis- 
iting but really belonging. 

Senator Kassebaum. Yes. I wish we could really eo out and ag- 
gressively recruit and train in our schools of public nealth so that 
visiting nurses are there in the communities. I think it is a profes- 
sion that has somehow been diminished to a certain extent over the 
past years, and we need to recruit again. 

Dr. PROTHROw-STrrH. During the years of the very, very tight 
nursing shortage, people were going to the Philippines to fly nurses 
over, and going to Korea to fly nurses over, and I'm thinking we've 
got children graduating from public high schools without a career 
track — ^not just girls, but boys — who could be very much involved 
in the health care professions and serve that shortage. 

So if we could connect our professional needs within public 
health and service community needs, I think we have a program 
that could really work. 

Senator Kassebaum. Well, I think there would be real interest 
here in trying to be support of trying some of those efforts. 

Commissioner Pritchard, I'd like to ask you if you are familiar 
with the "Weed and Seed" program that was talked about last year 
quite a bit after Los Angeles? 

Mr. Pritchard. Yes, I am. 

Senator Kassebaum. Do you feel it has been productive, and are 
there ways to improve it? 

Mr. Pritchard. Yes, I think it has been productive. One of the 
things that you mentioned before — we were talking about the area 
of community policing, public hf^alth service from within. One of 
the things Fd like to talk about just a wee bit is that our experi- 
ence is tnat if we were able to recruit from the inner city wnere 
people have a stake in their community for our police department, 
we feel that we could be much more successful in our efforts in 
terms of community policing. 

Now, something that Congresswoman Waters had said before, I 
just want to stress again, and that is that under community polic- 
ing, it has to be a cooperation between not only the police depart- 
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ment and the community, but also the other health care providers 
and service providers for community policing to work. It has to be 
an overall effort. 

Senator DoDD. Could I just ask you to yield on that point? That 
was an important point, and Fm sorry Maxine is not here. The title 
of the bill is ''Child and Family Services and Law Enforcement 
Part.iership Act," Community policing, as we have been talking 
about, involves the social service agencies, and Fm sorry she 
missed that point. It is critically important. Community policing 
isn't just a cop saying hello; it is the relationship between the child 
and family services and the law enforcement operations, working 
with the community. That's how it works. That is community polic- 
ing. 

Mr, Pritchard, You are absolutely right. Senator. So many 
times, people misunderstand community policing. It is not a pana- 
cer; that is going to cure all of the ills in the inner city, but it most 
certainly is a step in the right direction. The idea in essence is to 
get our police officers out of that radio car where essentially they 
are invisible to the community and have them on a steady beat 
where they are accessible. What we stress is problem solving polic- 
ing, so that the officers can eo into a community and, in partner- 
ship with the community, solve those problems that that commu- 
nity has, thereby lessening the response, if you will, that the police 
will have to give to that particular area— actually having an effect 
on crime in terms of not just arresting people over and over again, 
but curing the problems in that area that create crime. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator DoDD. That was the point, and thank you for making it. 
Sometimes when we talk about community policing, we fail to de- 
scribe it in enough detail. The title of the legislation, though, in- 
cludes child and family services. 

Pat? 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Thank you. 

Deborah, it is so wonderful to see you again. I have been on pan- 
els with you, and boy, you never want to follow her. 

Dr, Prothi^ow-Stith, It's so good to come here and see three 
women up there representing these issues — and Senator Dodd, it 
is always a pleasure to see you again and to appreciate your com- 
mitment to these issues. 

Thank you. 

Mrs, ScHROEDER, One of the things I wanted to mention is that 
you were so eloquent about prevention, and you are right. In the 
1980s, we didn't do anything about intervention. The idea was that 
if we had capital punishment for parking violations, we would 
straighten up America, and all of us would shudder when a crime 
bill came to the floor because it became a bidding war as to who 
could be the toughest. And obviously that did not get us where we 
wanted to go. 

So we are very hopeful now that we have an administration and 
a new attorney general, for once, who has worked in criminal jus- 
tice. It is going to be an amazing day, and maybe we can talk about 
intervention strategies. 
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You were talking about different levels of intervention. Have you 
seen any other intervention strategies that have not been men- 
tioned today that we mig^it think about? 

Dr. Prothrow-Stith. I think for children who are in classrooms 
and have families that are pretty intact — and I mean single-parent 
and two-parent families — skill-building in the classroom on han- 
dling anger is an important part of what we need to do. We need 
to address the media industry and its responsibility for the pro- 
motion of violence and the brainwashing of our children around the 
success of violence. 

Peer mediation within high schools in particular has turned out 
to be an excellent stratew because most of these fights have a his- 
tory, and people know what is happening, so they train students, 
youne men and young women, who watch the escalation and inter- 
vene oefore it gets too far. 

There are grassroots strategies of parents who are survivors, who 
have had children lost to violence, and thev remind me of Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving. We have Brenda Mohammed here from At- 
lanta, Mothers of Murdered Sons; we have Clementine Barfield 
from Detroit, one of the oldest such organizations, SOSAD, Save 
Our Sons and Daughters; Barbara Lowe is here, from Mothers 
Against Violence; MAD DADS is here. 

These organizations are going to do the kind of testifying and 
lobbying and political pressure. So almost at every angle that you 
can imagine, all of the strategies that we have used to prevent 
smoking or drunk driving, those are the strategies that are being 
tried successfully. And I am somewhat optimistic because we do 
have Marian Wrieht Edelman, the Children's Defense Fund, a new 
administration, tnis joint siuxjommittee. We are excited about 
where we are right now, and I think we will fulfill Ron's hope that 
we take care of children a lot earlier. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. And building on Senator Kassebaum's ques- 
tion, I think the Healthy Start Program in Hawaii is one that everv 
State wishes it could implement, because I think intervening with 
families in the hospital as the bab^ is bom and building a commu- 
nity support system makes a lot of'^ sense. 

Dr. Prothrow-Stith. That's right. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. I was so moved by your statement, Mr. Pritch- 
ard, about how strongly you felt about Ron, and yet I read a lot 
of tension about how difficult it is for the police to feel that strong- 
ly about Ron. I have a feeling that when ne was on the street, he 
aidn't really believe any police officer cared very much about him — 
he is nodding his head very strongly. How do you break down that 
culture, because it seems to me the culture of the police force is not 
to trust him, but to incarcerate him. I me in, we re talking about 
a much higher intervention strategy than Jobs. Maxine Waters is 
absolutely right. We are talking about a family, which Mr. Mar- 
shall has really worked very hard to put together, a very intensive 
amount of resources and fimdraising, and that takes an incredible 
amoimt of energy and effort. 

How do you do that, because the police force doesn't have the 
time to do that. 

Mr. Pritchard. I think it has to find the time to do that. It is 
easy for me to identify with Ron. I grew up in the inner city. I am 
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a black man, and this is a black youth. I want to see him succeed. 
I don't want to see him incarcerated. Every time I hear statistics 
about more of our kids in jail than in college, it angers me. I don't 
want to have that anger. I don't want to feel that anger from with- 
in. 

As I said before during mv testimony, there were times in the 
earlier parts of my career where I cradled a young man like Ron 
in my arms and watched the breath and the life leave that young 
person. 

I don't think that any individual, especially a black person, in 
this country, because our children are so at risk, that we should 
have to be subject to that type of mental aneuish. These are experi- 
ences that I have had over a lifetime that nave stayed with me. I 
want to see him succeed because his survival means, in essence, 
Tny race's survival. So it is important to me, and it should be im- 
portant to all men, that he succeed and that he survive. For this 
ccimtry to survive, we are going to depend on whether or not it is 
people like Ron who do make it. If he doesn't make it, we aren't 
going to make it as a nation. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. It is wonderful to hear your words as that trial 
is going on in Los Angeles today. It is wonderful to know that there 
are police officers who feel that way. 

Thank you very, very much for being here. We really appreciate 
this panel's appearance, and I think it has been very helpful to all 
of us. 

Senator DODD. Ron, I mentioned to Wayne, and I hope you'll do 
it as well— you are a very articulate yoimg man, and that is a bur- 
den now, in a sense. You understand this, because silence is the 
worst sin of all for the person who is knowledgeable and aware. My 
liope is that you will find ways in which you can express yourself 
as you have here this morning. You can do an incredible amount 
of good. Maybe you don't appreciate how much good you have the 
capacity to do just by speaking out, being out there, and talking to 
people. I can't emphasize that enough. I wish I could better articu- 
late my sense of trie power you have to influence people. 

Mrs. Scm^OEDER. That's right. Peers will listen to him and not 
to us because we have so much gray hair. I think that is the bot- 
tom line. But thank you very, very much. We really appreciate this 
panel. 

Senator DODD. Thank you. [Applause.] 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. There is only one person on this planet who 
could possibly follow these two panels, and that is Marian Wright 
Edelman. [Applause.] We all know Marian, and we know what a 
tremendous, tremendous effort she has made. 

She has been the founder and president of the Children's Defense 
Fund. It is an active national organization, but as you have all 
been around this city, you wili notice that children's voices are not 
heard in this city very oflen, and obviously she has always got a 
constant uphill battle. She has a terrific background; I think most 
people know that. 

Joining her this morning are 

Ms. Edelman. They'll come up and sit with me, Brenda and 
Clementine. 
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Mrs. SCHROEDER. — Brenda Mohammed, who is the president 
and founder of Mothers of Murdered Sons, and Clementine 
Barfield, who is the founder and president of Save Our Sons and 
Daughters. 

We are very honored to have both of you here, and the good doc- 
tor before mentioned your good work. So we are pleasea to have 
you. 

Marian, thank you for giving Senator Dodd and me the idea to 
have this hearing. This is really your children. 

STATEMENT OF MARIAN WRIGHT EDELMAN, PRESIDENT, 
CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUND, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Edelman. Thank you for having this hearing, and I hope we 
never have another hearing like this again. It is shameful that we 
have to have 7 year-olds come in and 5th graders come in to tell 
you how afraid they are because we are not keeping them safe from 
guns. 

It is shameful that we have to have all of these mothers and fa- 
thers and young people from around the country who are strug- 
gling out in the communities, who have lost their children, to come 
here and ask for help. So I just want to thank you, but you've got 
to do something to keep our children safe. 

I don't for a moment believe that the $1.1 trillion arsenal that 
we have and the over 800,000 national. State and local law enforce- 
ment officials in this Nation cannot keep its children safe to and 
from school and in their homes. So the first thing we have got to 
do is to get this country to make the commitment to stop the sense- 
less killing of children. And we want to say to you we are going 
to do whatever we have to do together. And yesterday another 250 
black leaders from around the country came here to announce a 
Black Community Crusade for Children, but we are determined to 
do whatever we nave to do to stop the senseless violence against 
our children, and to prevent violence, and to put into place the 
positive alternatives that can give them hope and a sense of a fu- 
ture, so that commitment is what is basic. 

Never have we seen the senseless killing of children. Never have 
we seen the combination of guns and drugs and violence that we 
are having here with our young people, not only in our inner cities, 
but in our small towns and rural areas. Nobody is safe. So that 
safety issue is fundamental. Nothing more graphically illustrates 
the moral tumor growing on the American soul, and so if we have 
to fight the NRA, we have to fight the NRA, but we must stop the 
killing of our children, and we are committed to doing that. 

Second, we have got to talk about preventing violence. So the 
first thing we've got to do is give children hope, make their neigh- 
borhoods safe, give them a good head start, give them decent 
health care, nutrition, and a stake in the society from the time of 
birth on. So the second thing this Congress has got to do right now, 
quickly, is to pass the child investments in the President's eco- 
nomic package, to do it quickly so that these communities can have 
the funding to go out there and provide the recreation £Uid the edu- 
cation and the places where children can grow, to have jobs and job 
training, and to do it in a comprehensive way. 
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Amen to what Maxine said, but they need the resources. Pass 
that whole package. Don't touch these child investments in that 
package, and make sure that these children can begin to get a 
sense that you can invest in them. This Congress is preoccupied 
with the deficit. There are two deficits youVe got to address— the 
human deficit as well as the fiscal deficit. So pass that package. 
Don't tough those Head Start moneys, those health moneys, those 
nutrition moneys, those summer job and recreation moneys, so that 
these people can have a way to do what they want to do, which is 
to give their children hope and positive alternatives. So weVe got 
to prevent it, and hope is the way we are going to prevent this. 

The third thing is that weVe got to stop the guns. You all have 
got to pass the Brady bill and all these bills. You have got to get 
the guns out of the hands of children and youth. We cannot have 
chiloren killing children and adults killing children. It is just abso- 
lutely shameful. I don't think I believe what I heard this morning. 
We have got to have gun control. If we want our children to g' w 
up respecting and valuing human life, then we have got to respect 
and value theirs, and turn their neighborhoods and schools back 
into zones of safety. 

Fourths I thank you for your new act. I want you to get it in here 
qxiickly. We are going to work with you to try to pass it. We fiilly 
endorse and want you to fiilly fiind uie Family Investment Act and 
the job training reform amendments as well as the Children and 
Family Services and Law Enforcement Partnership Act which you 
have put in. It would encourage cooperation between youth and 
mental health organizations, law enforcement agencies, m order to 
provide timely counseling and support services for child victims 
and witnesses of community violence. It would augment police serv- 
ices and community policing programs. 

Only with these kinds of measures as part of a broader, com- 
prehensive package that puts our families back together, that pre- 
serves families, tnat gives our children an early head start, that 
gives them the health care we need are we going to be able to turn 
this shameful situation, this shamefiil war against children, 
around. 

I hope you will pass that Brady bill. The President said, **If you 
pass it, 1 11 sign it." Pass it so he can sign it, so we can at least 
begin to get a start. 

WeVe got a number of bills pending— the Federal Firearm Li- 
censing Act; the Gun Theft Act; the Bullet, Death, Injury and Fam- 
ily Dissolution Control Act; the Multiple Handgun Transfer Prohi- 
bition Act of 1993, and the Strict Liability for Safer Streets Act. 
And I hear that Con^essman Serrano also introduced the Class- 
room Safety Act, which would provide $100 million in Federal 
grants to help local school districts develop and implement pro- 
grams to prevent violence. WeVe got a lot of things here. I hope 
we can just begin to just move them. 

Every day we wait means another three American children get 
murdered. I just don't know how we can tolerate that. I mean, have 
we become so morally dead that we can sit here and not act as lit- 
tle children are killed by guns? So the point is to act. We are here 
to work with you. We are going to build a movement or whatever 
it takes to provide an alternative voice to those people who still 
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want to see the proliferation of guns. But you have really got to 
act. You have got to act immediately. You have got to act com- 
prehensively. You have got to give our children hope and the in- 
vestments uiat they need. You nave got to give these people who 
are struggling out in these communities the tools to do the job thev 
want, so the children are not on the streets, so that you can mul- 
tiple and go to scale the kinds of extended families tnat are here. 
But let's put into place the groundwork for a strong, early child- 
hood foundation for every child. 

Let's get the family preservation bill passed. Let's get that eco- 
nomic package passea with all these summer moneys so that these 
people can go back home and give these children some sense of con- 
crete hope. And let's just get the guns off the streets and out of the 
hands of children right now. 

Thank you for what you are doing. We are here to work with 
you, and we are going to work with you until, we get it done. [Ap- 
plause!] 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Edelman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Marian Wright Edeij«an 

Today we have heard from a panel of children about the pain they suffer, and the 
fear they experience^ as a result of this Nation's epidemic of violence. We have 
heard Brandon tell us about the violence he already has witnessed and been sub- 
jected to in his 7 years; we have heard Tiffany and Megan tell us about the grievous 
loss they suffered when Patrick Daly, their role model and protector was cruelly and 
arbitrarily taken from them; we have heard Liany tell us about losing a fnend to 
community violence and what it is like to exist with the daily fear that she will not 
live until tt is time for her to go to college; finally, we have heard from Wayne about 
the loss he has suffered as a result of gun-related violence, a loss that literally will 
make every day of the rest of his life a struggle. 

They have spoken here today for the larae and growing numbers of children 
whose lives have been blighted because we adults have failed dismally in our most 
basic responsibility — to protect our society's diildren from violence. How much 
longer will we tolerate the senseless deaths of our Nation's diildren? How much 
longer can we simply stand by and watch as young children by the classroomiul 
hold up their hands when asked if they have witnessed a killing or know someone 
who has been killed or injured? In the United States, it is easier to purchase a gun 
than it is to get a driver's license, and it is easier to keep a gun than it is to keep 
a car. 

Gun-related violence takes the life of an American child at least every 3 hours 
and the lives of at least 25 children — the equivalent of a class?oomful — eveiy 3 days. 
In 1990 alone, guns were used to kill 222 children under the age of 10, and 6,795 
adolescents, teenagers, and young adults under the age of 25. 

Besides the children killed by guns, the National Education Association reports 
that about another 30 children are ii\jured eveiv day by gpns. The Hariem Hospital 
in New York has found that the mtgority of children aomitted with gunshot wounds 
already have lost a family member to a fatal, gun-related imury. 

Since 1988, teenage boys in the United States generally have been more likely to 
die from gunshot wounds than from all natural causes combined, according to the 
National Center for Health Statistics. And, in a mere 3 years— between 1987 and 
1990 — ffunshot wounds among children a^es 16 and under in urban areas nearly 
doubled, according to the National Pediatric Trauma Registry. 

Nothing more graphically illustrates the moral tumor growing on the American 
soul than our acquiescence in this senseless killing of innocent children. No other 
industrialized nation even approaches the United States' incidence of firearms-relat- 
ed violence. According to the Center to Prevent Handgun Violence, in 1990, hand- 
guns were used to murder 13 people in Sweden, 91 people in Switzerland, 87 people 
in Japan, 68 people in Canada, 22 people in Great Britain, and 10 people in Aus- 
tralia. By comparison, handguns were used to murder 10,567 people in the United 
States. And, even handguns cannot kill or ii\jure fast enough tor the nearly 1 mil- 
lion private owners of semi-automatic weapons. 

The deadly combination of guns, gan^, dru^, poverty, and traumatized ard 
hopeless youths is turning many of our mner caties into zones of destruction and 
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despair and our neighboihoods and schools into corridors of fear. For thousands of 
inner-city youths, the American dream has become a choioe between prison and 
death. In iact, prison has become a more positive option than home ana nei^bor- 
hood for many youths who see no hope, no safety, no jobs, end no future outside 
prison walls. A Latino youth told a CNN reporter that he just hoped he could grow 
up and ''go to prison and not be dead." 

Homicide is the leading cause of death among Black youths ages 18 to 24. Accord- 
ing to the Centers for Disease Control, between 1984 and 1988, the murder rate of 
Black youths between the ages of 15 and 19 rose by 100 percent. And, a study in 
The New England Journal of Medicine found that young men in Harlem are less 
likely to live to age 40 than their counterparts in Bangladesh* 

However, it is not just poor or Black children who are at risk today. Nor is it just 
children in the large inner cities. Countless affluent and middle-income white and 
brown and Asian-American children, like their poor and minority counterparts, are 
so adrift that they turn to drugs and alcohol, as well as to the violence we market 
incessantly to them. Just in the last 2 months. The New York Times has oublirfied 
two separate articles on gang-related violence in communities we normallv might 
consider safe havens: Little Rock, AK and Wichita, KS, as well as even smaller com- 
munities in Kansas. Garden City, a western Kansas community of only 24,000, has 
7 gangs, at least one of which was running a crack house. Johnson County, an afllu- 
ent Kansas City suburb, has 16 identified gangs, with at least several hundred 
members. 

Our schools have become zones of fear and danger instead of places of excitement 
and nurturing and genuine learning. During a single 6 month period in 1988-89, 
more than 400,000 students were victims or violent crime at school. A 1990 survey 
of students at 31 Dlinois h\gh schools revealed that one in 20 students had carried 
a gun to school. CaUfomia schools reported a 200-percent increase in gun 
comiscations from students between 1986 and 1990. in a 1987 survey of high school 
students. 48 percent of tenth-grade boys and 34 percent of eighth-grade boys said 
they could get a handgun if they wanted one. 

In New York City, arrests on gun charges of youngsters ages 10 to 15 increased 
by 75 percent between 1987 and 1990. Astonishingly, a recent Northeastern Univer- 
sity study found that arrests for murder of boys 12 years of age and under doubled 
between 1985 and 1991. 

Our urban and suburban war zones are, unsurprisingly, a real-life reflection of 
the American worship of violence, which has become a leading national pastime and 
prime-time obsession. Violent acts are the daily fare of millions of children who 
watch TV an average of 21 hours per week. TV Guide reports a violent incident is 
shown, on average, every 6 minutes. 

It is hard for us to imarine the fear, anxiety, daily burden of stress, and loneli- 
ness of the huge number of young children who, each day, navigate a dangerous no- 
man's-land peopled by armed gangs, drug dealers, and nervous youthful gunslingers 
seeking to preempt dEeath by nrst strike. It is hard for us to imagine, but it is abso- 
lutely essentifiJ that we do so if we are to save our children ana our Nation. While 
human beings can learn to tolerate some degree of threatened violence and fear so 
long as there is purpose and hope of change, the chronic, unrelenting assault we 
are subjecting our children to, and letting others subject them to, is unprecedented 
and profoundly immoral. Experts have described the impact on many of our children 
as similar to the post-traumatic stress disorder experienced by veterans of Vietnam. 
We will pay now and later as they pay with their childhoods, with their dreams, 
and with their lives. 

We have heard today about some of the programs that we now are working to 
curh violence. We heard from Dr. Prothrow-Stith about the need for school-based vi- 
olence-prevention programs, including antiviolenoe curricula, dispute resolution pro- 
CTams, and peer mediation programs. We heard from First Deputy Commissioner 
rritchard about community policing. We heard from Mr. Marshall about the preven- 
tion of gang-related violence through tutoring, ''colleffe readiness** courses, and job 
training and placement programs, as well as through the provision of family like 
caring and support. Finally, we heard from Mr. Carson about some of the steps that 
the business community can take when it commits to neighboihoods as well as to 
the bottom line. And, it is worth noting, when businesses adopt good social policies 
today, they also are implementing a good long-term econoouc policy because the 
medical costs associated with firearms-related ii^uries are simply staggering. We 
spend at least $1 billion annually on hospital costs associated with the treatnnttnt 
of individuals who have been shot and who, frequently, have no health insurance. 

Our first task is to encourage more people to get involved in, and to start, more 
programs like those that we heard about today and which we know are capable of 
providing children with nonviolent alternatives. We also must protect our children 
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from violence perpetrated by adults, and teach our diildren how to grow up into 
nonviolent adults. Otherwise, we will never break the cycle of violence. 

If we want our children to grow up respecting and valuing human life, we must 
begin by respecting and valuing theirs by malfing their nei^borhoods and sdiools 
zones of safety and nuTturance rather than zones of fear. We must encourage every 
school to adopt antiviolence and conflict resolution curricula, as well as other school* 
based violence -prevention programs. We also must encourage our religious congrega- 
tions and work places to begin study and action groups in order to find ways to curb 
the violence rampant in our communities. 

In addition, we must prepare eveiy child for school and provide better, safer 
schools that are ready to teach and support every child. And, we must provide job 
training and apprenticeship and college preparation programi^ so that, when our 
children grow up, they can woric for their share of the American dream. If we expect 
families to teacn children the value of hard work, we need private and public poli- 
cies that provide work and make it pay — ^policies that allow parents who woik nard 
to support their family above the poverty line and get the health care and child care 
they need. In short, we must address not only the destructive symptoms of violence, 
but aJso its underlying causes: the absence of hope and opportunity, the absence of 
strong families and communities, and the absence of a sense of the niture. 

However, even if we were Uj> institute all of these changes, children would still 
be dying as a result of gun-shot wounds. We must effect the long term changes, but 
we also must recognize that long-term changes take a long time to woik. As the 
American Academy of Pediatrics has argued, the only way we will be able to reduce 
the number of children who will be kOled tomorrow, and next week, and next year 
is by creating an environment in which children are safe to be children, an environ- 
ment in which a black eye or a cut, rather than multiple bullet holes, will be the 
consequence of a spat. This means that while we wait for community-based, churdi- 
bascd, and school -oased violence-prevention programs to curb the mcidence of vio- 
lence, and while we work for ana wait for investnoent programs to give new hope 
and opportunity to America's children, we must work — and not wait — to reduce the 
lethality of violence. 

There is only one way to do that — by getting guns off our streets, and out of our 
schools, and out of our homes. As President Clinton said Just last week, ^not] eveiy- 
bodv in America needs to be able to buv a semiautomatic or an automatic weapon, 
built only for the purpose of kOling people, in order to protect the ri^t of Americans 
to hunt and practice marksmanship and to be secure." Disarming Americans is a 
public>health emergency, similar to a resurgence of smallpox or plague. We know 
now to inoculate ourselves; we just have to do it. 

This is not a matter of civil liberties. Nor, is it a matter of criminal iustice. This 
is a matter of public health. Prison walls are bulging with the 1.1 million inmates 
that make us the world's leading jailor. Yet violence continues to escalate along with 
prison costs. All our jails cannot protect us against injustice. 

In order to address the root causes of our Nation's epidemic of violence, we must 
work to implement the programs that we know will hejp protect children from vio- 
lence. First, it is absolutely essential that, this year. Congress pass legislation to 
fund fully the Head Start program and once again pass the Child Welfare and Fam- 
ily Preservation Act, whidi Fresidcnt Bush vetoed last year as part of the urban 
aidAax bill. Head Start offers children and families comprehensive services and a 
safe haven while assuring that children enter school ready to learn. The Child Wel- 
fare and Family Preservation provisions are designed to nelp families nurture, pro- 
tect, and support better their children and assure quality out-of-home care for those 
children who cannot be protected at home. 

Second, I urge you and Congress to pass — and fund — the Family Investment Act 
and the Job Training Reform Amendments, as well as the community policing bill 
that Senator Dodd intends to introduce shortly. Only with these kinds of measures 
will we fulfill our obligation to provide our chudren with positive, constructive, and 
nurturing alternatives to violence. 

Third, 1 urge you to pass all the currently pending gun control legislation, namely, 
the Brady bill, the Federal Firearm Licensing Act, the Gun Theft Act, the Bullet 
Death, Ir^juiy, and Family Dissolution Control Act, the Multiple Handgun Transfer 
Prohibition Act of 1993, and the Strict Liability for Safer Streets Act, 

In addition, just last week. Representative Serrano introduced the Classroom 
Safetv Act, which would provide $100 million a year in Federal grants to help local 
school districts develop and implement programs to prevent violence. Among others, 
these could include service programs for school stafL conflict resolution training for 
students, and drug-prevention or antigang efforts. I urge you to pass that bui as 
well. 
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We must help this generation of children who seek self-worth demed then by un- 
stable familv hves, by unchallenffing schools* and by communities that give them 
no sense of belonging and too little positive purpose. Too few adults exemplify and 
communicate clear* consistent standards of acoeplable moral and dvic conduct. 

We personally and collectively must straggle to m:laim our Nation's soul and to 
give back to our diildren a sense of hope and security, a belief in American fairness, 
and an ability to dream about, envision, and woik toward a ftiture that is attainable 
and real. We must fill our children with the joy and ihe promise of life, not the lade 
of opportunity and the crippling fear that so many encounter. We must stop the vio- 
lence so that, while they are children, our children have the luxury of being didl- 
dren, and so that they may have the opportunity to grow up to be healthy, produc- 
tive adults. 

Senator Dodd. Mari&n, thanks once again. We have worked to- 
gether on so many other efforts in the past, and if we can have the 
same batting average we have on other issues, well do all rigjit on 
this one as well. 

By the way, the organizations that are here today, we have gone 
through some battles in the past, and let me just be veiy blunt. We 
talked about child care issues, and we worked our heads off for 5 
years on that. What ultimately made the difference in child care 
legislation was that people gave a damn out in the streets and in 
the communities. And l1l lobby up here, and we'll go door to door, 
and we'll put up the charts and graphs, and well c^ole and beg 
and so forth. But until people themselves talk to tiieir own rep- 
resentatives and their own members of the Senate about these is- 
sues and how much they care about them, I find with all due re- 
spect that people get hounded every day bv a lot of different con- 
stituencies on a lot of different issues, ana their ability to absoii) 
all the different concerns that people have is definable, I suppose. 
And if they don't hear from people out there about how important 
these issues are to them, and specifically what they would like to 
see done, then I find that much does not happen. You get great op 
ed pieces in newspapers. You can go on TV shows until you are 
blue in the face talking about this stuff. But until people go to town 
meetings, call offices, show up at functions and say this is some- 
thing we really care about, and we want you interested — I saw 
with our family and medical legislation the difference when, all of 
a sudden, people across the country cared about it. We spent 8 
years working on it, and it was only in the last few years when 
people finally said it was something they really wanted that we got 
action. 

So I just want to imderscore the point that you've made, and 
Maxine made earlier, and that is the value of having these people 
here today, but more importantly, that they go back out there now 
and write those letters, make those phone calls, and talk to people 
about this, because that's the way we'll get the 51 votes here in fiie 
Senate and the 217 in the House that are critical. 

Ms. Edelman. I just want to say to the people in this audience 
who have come here — and we're going back to have lunch and fig- 
ure out what we do next— I want them to know that you all have 
otten the job done. It took us a long time. They said we couldn't 
0 comprehensive child care le^slation — ^well, you got it dok e, and 
I just want to thank you. The Family and Medical Leave Act took 
a long time, but you got it done, and I want to thank you. And it 
came out of the mobilization of lots of people. 

^ i 
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And we are here to say today that we are going to work with you 
to eet this done. We represent 90-100 communities, and yesterday 
we nad every key network from every black commimity, and we are 
going to work with every key network in the black, white and 
Latino commimity, because over the last 2 years as we have begun 
to try to put together a Black Community Crusade for Children, 
the issue that came up over and over again was the violence and 
the safety issue. So we know weVe got to go back home. We know 
weVe got to let them begin to hear about violence and violence pre- 
vention and about child investments, and we are committed to 
doing that. And I do hope that this year will be the year when we 
keep our promises to do something wout this tragedy, so that they 
aren't out there stniggling by themselves without an ability to give 
young people hope. 

What is different today with our yoimg people is that they don't 
have a sense of hope that an3i;hing can get better, and that is just 
unforgivable. So we are going to go back and go to work with you, 
and I think we can make a difference this year. 

Senator Dodd. Let me just raise a couple of questions with you 
if I can. One is that we did not get through — and maybe it's a 
blessing that we did not — the so-called crime bill last year. Just the 
title of it kind of defies the theme we have been talking about here 
today. That is going to come back again. In fact, the reason it 
didn't make it last year was because of the Brady bill. There were 
too many votes opposed to the Brady bill, and as a result, the crime 
bill died. But we didn't do enough in that bill. We talked about 
doing again the broad concept of community policing, and some of 
the other ideas that you have mentioned, legislatively. 

It might make some sense to talk about that in the context of 
this crime bill that is coming up, to take a lot of these ideas and 
to have them incorporated as part of that vehicle. It is just a 
thought I am having here as we are talking about this — changing 
the direction and mode of that particular vehicle, for which uiere 
are a lot of resources that have been made available. I mean, peo- 
ple's frustrations are being expressed, and that is one vehicle diat 
clearly is going to move. So I just raise that with you as an idea 
to perhaps discuss with Senator Biden and others on the Judiciary 
Committee, and we can work with them in the House as well, to 
talk about that as a vehicle. 

The question I want to raise here is that obviously, we were all 
very impressed with Mr. Marshall and Ron, who are sitting behind 
you. How do we get more **Mr. Marshall's" involved? I appreciate 
the fact that he did get involved. It is a remarkable commitment. 
How can we encourage more of that, and what can be done? 

Ms. Edelman. That is what the Black Community Crusade for 
Children is designed to do. We had all the church leaders here, de- 
nominations, the women church leaders, all the youth leaders. We 
met all day yesterday, and I guess I would like to put as a part 
of the letter — and we will submit it later — to let you know what 
this Community Crusade is going to do, because wc are rebuilding 
our black extended community family to place our children first. 
Every church leader, every sorority, every fraternity, every black 
school teacher, every black police officer — we are going to become 
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that family until we can rebuild our nuclear families, but we are 
going to stop what is happening to our children. 

We recognize that we face one of the worst crises since slavery, 
and it is time to do something about it. And we came here yester- 
day to announce that we are going to do something about it so that 
there will be thousands of Mr. Marshalls. Every child should have 
a place to go after school, on the weekend, in the summers. Every 
child should have a mentor or a tutor. Every child should have a 
school that cares for him. 

^d the most exciting that happens and that is happening with 
this Black Community Crusade is that the black young people 
themselves are now starting their own black leadership network. 
Black college students are going to go out into the communities 
this summer. You have got LEAP in New Haven and BRIDGE in 
New Haven, but they are going to Oakland and Los Angeles and 
North Carolina, and black college students are going to be out 
there trying to feed children, but to mentor and tutor and give 
them a sense of esteem and culture, and give them a positive alter- 
native. 

Leadership development is key. We are now going to make our 
children understand and feel that they are as important as they 
are, and we have called on every black and white adult to begin 
to understand that we have got to rebuild our family for our chil- 
dren, and that is going to happen. We haven't had a gathering of 
black leaders like we had yesterday at Howard in my adult child- 
hood since the civil rights movement. The new movement of the 
1990's is for all of us to come together, to put the social and eco- 
nomic underpinnings under every black, brown, and white child so 
that the promise of the civil rights laws for every child can become 
real. So we are going to do that. The black community is going to 
do its part; the Latino and the child advocate communities of all 
races are going to do their part. Now the Congress has to do its 
part so that we can take care of our kids. But we are going to do 
that. 

Senator Dodd. And the audience ought to know that you don't 
just talk a good game. I should say to the audience that I had the 
pleasure of working with Marian's son last summer in a program 
called LEAP, in New Haven. And I don't know if Dave Carson is 
still in the room, but it was the private sector in New Haven that 
raised about 98 percent of that money. Students at our local col- 
leges worked with junior counselors from high schools, training 
them how to be counselors, moving into the projects 24 hours a 
day — they didn't just show up at nine in the morning and leave at 
five — ^and they did a remarkable job. Last year, it was 200 kids. 
This summer, we are going to have 400 in New Haven involved in 
that program, and they did a terrific job. 

Ms. Edelman. They did. 

Senator Dodd. And that is your child, Marian, who was involved 
in that, and you ought to be very proud of him . 

Ms. Edelman. He's terrific. Thank you. 

Mrs. Schroeder. She raised him right. 

Senator Dodd. And Peter played a part in that, too. 

Mrs. Schroeder, Let me just say one more thing. I want to 
thank you for saluting everyoody and reminding them that we've 
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got to make sure Head Start, immunizations and the WIC program 
sta^, in this investment package because, I tliink both of us could 
tell you, there is a bidding war for who can cut the most riglit now 
without thinking about what they cut And history has shown they 
always cut Head Start and children first 

So thank you for wearing your button and pointing that out, be- 
cause that's the first thing eveiybody can do as Uieir take-home 
exam, to make sure people don't do that 

When we had the crime bill up last time, we tried to put in Mid- 
night Basketball, we tried to put in law enforcement family sup- 

gjrt— I got beaten to death by George Will for Midnight Basketball, 
ut I appreciate what you said, because I think that we need to 
help build community resources so that people don't have to spend 
all their time doing nindraising — it is a great bargain for the com- 
mimity, it is much cheaper to do that, and that ou|^t to be what 
we are spending our money on. 

So well be making that same impetus if a c.ime bill starts to 
move, and I think we 11 have an attorney general who is there. 

And I can't emphasize enough the NRA as well. Coming from the 
West, I think I am the only one west of the Mississippi who votes 
for gun control, and Soldier of Fortune always prints my picture 
with a bulVs-eye on it, which I never appreciated. But I think we 
may have to start the chant of, **Hey, hey, NRA, how many kids 
were killed today?* I think that's one of the things we're going to 
have to start doing. We're going to have to play hardball the way 
the/ve played hardball, because I am tired of them winning. We 
want *o win. It is just too important. 

Th&fik you for being here, and thank you for all your effort [Ap- 
plause.] 
Ms. Edelman. Thank you. 
Senator Dodd. Thank you. 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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Additional Material 



Hoiley Gali^ M,D, 
254 Neison Drive 
Baton Rouge, LA 70808 



^.ciuvJ ^ <^ fa>^ . -^'^ 
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254 MaUon Drive 
katon Xou9«« tA 70iO( 
Dacembar 17 « 1993 

0«sr rriands and CoUaaguas, 

On October 17, w« raeeived a call from th« pollc* tbat w« all dread. Ha ware 
told that our son Hebb is ok but our other soti/ our AFS eschanye student 
Toahi ^attori £ra«i 4ep«ii. had been killed. The boys knocked on the door of 
the wrong house believing that they had arrived et a Halloween party, thus 
began an abrupt change .'.n our lives. 

Our first response was tell Toshi's story to everyone who would listen; wt 
wrote an essay which was published in the Kew York Times and gave about 40 
media interviews* He believe that the story will raise the conscioxxsness of 
our country and touch m nerve: it certainly has in Japan. Our second 
response new is to circulate a petition as the lattoris ai;,e doing in Japan. 
He are writing to ask for your help in this •ffort.^ ^ fUcC/'^ 

The flattori petition to the Presideut of the Onited States and the Prime 
Kinister of Japan asks Americans to "Tighten the controls on individusl 
ownership of fireanns**. They already have t OO i OOO signatures. The Kattoris 
delivered 40.000 signatures to the atish Administration via the OS Ambassador 
to Japan, Kike Xrmacost. Prime Kinister Miexawn met with them also. 
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Wm hmT« st*rtttd the enclostd >«titiott in th* US in the s«mi« spirit «s theirs. 
He have launched it through all contacts Me can find: i&cludixio purely 
grassroots efforts like this and throigh newsletters, nevapapers and large 
and siMll national organizations. Ue both expect to get millidns of 
sigseturea. Thi« could culninate with the Xattoris mad us and possiblr high 
profile public figures in the battle against gun violence* presenting the 
petitions to President Clinton .ireMijl^^EdSJ*a»«f«i«f. Both petitions are 
^tX from the heart, not attempting to lobby apecific legislation. Both petitions 
are really asking the iUeerican people, through their preaident, to find a way 
to deal with this scourge. This personal tragedy can be a springboard for 
discussion of ideas far beyond the actual event. If all goes as planned there 
will be follow-up of mere substantive efforts. Re feel the opportunity 
afforded by a huge ally of adl lions of Japanese people must not be lost. 

There are three ways in which you can help: 

Would you please consider circulating the petition among your friends and 
colleagues. To those of you who feel very strongly, we urge you to take it tc 
your coaieunity organisations, churches and synagogues. Also would you please 
consider copying this lette^ and the petition and writing to. your friends and 
colleagues. Of course one signature would be appreciated. If you would like 
to help in this larger way we welcome you to our effort. 

Getting this petition to select individuals is another key to the success ot 
this drive. He have found people who are extreekely upset over the prolifera- 
tion of gun violence in this country and are very anxious to get involved. 
Ve have net a number of such persons. ' One person whom wa met will blanket < 
number of large cites very effectively, Hould you please try to think oi 
individuals who might be key in this drive and contact them and get the 
petition and my phone nxaiber to them. 

Third, if 70U think of an appropriate newsletter, or organization that might 
publicize the petition as a postcard campaign «Tka^^ call us. 



Rolley GalTand Haymaker 
Richard Haymaker 

(S04) (h) tel:76G-6432; (h) f ax:769-3tlO; (o) tel : 3B8-ft471 ; (o) faz:3sB~5CS! 
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By HcriUeyr^^ 

[ and !focfa«rd Haymaker^ 




hmt IrJt PJL w Oct 17.' ww*"^ » 



fti Olrty llar?3r.-!W)NnjM 4M^)it U 
_ ladwtfcaf lna.liWrtmrw:»<lwr: ;4'HCte'fluia|»t:>>aM^ft*r>ii» iHm 

. ■•Xt'Ae'iiiii^'itaM; „ 

fnm''^ Urn. H jh» y ^Wr ■■f .' ^ 

•vAfr.jpMMiitt jKk Mf'.4«lpr pa« 4)U] 

tlI.M.Mr/>t«kiialciKi*»t.4«c- 

* am. KiUtys rn*' ammM. aa^ :'^haM l^Jm9ctfm& . ' Aitfcrtcau m lMn.t* Mitk of 



puOjCd «wtr at t ruUie 9lMM.-:c-, 

!nhii»*«fca««t<nihkliaia«H.^?: Vabiaf^i'fcUfat^ i>rjiM>YifT^ -iiibf.liiM«te2*-We.wi«t aKytart tliU 
« 4Mr ilMrifT ttM Mfey. ^Wabb !«; i* wKimw* .«lT:aaMjaia.'M;- -.mtm ^MMan: An ««,4ttr.aMr«ii 
ran tlt^ 'Wm. Ma friaM iM.'Waitf f«a«y mOaWa In ^mmteeim^m-l mr nttffikwrt dMirm walfr atf- 
*!5 **•> 5?P*/'»f -;^#*it-<»fS>W'<^^ .«r«itt«e.cf«aa<hat.aMta]»ia MMl 

• VtM and YaiM had tfrtvan ta.Om-'. s more ^ciKMl <Jl»eil»laB!;'t«tTi-w . - 

trmI.a.4iiiciaukMrbof Bataalt;^t,ta if.we »un:rMlfy:tfut<^«3i^ ^ 
... r" ' ' ' -.V: '^rr '' i -4he .eriml«al..-t«ruie: Adwarkwi 'lHr!:'fMrr indMw«XBaM$M WilU 
JfaUcy ;(MW l/^'MMr -tattto,. tha(pen«k(foafk'U«<bfu*i^^ii;lni':bK^^ 



This op-ad nieca was abridged from an assay writtan by Dan and RachaL 
Kahn-Fofl«l, and HoUay and Richard Haymakar . 




BEST copy AVAILMIE 
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TO: Ikt praidMi of U« UaiUd SUUm 

FROM: Rlebvd tad HoUcy CcUuid H«rB(A](ct<Aaa £nMds) 
3S4 H«keft Driv*. B«ioa Kouc*. tA. 70801 

Pttittos: 

To ptot«ct thm «My •>»iUbmcx of firMniu in th« United SUt«« 

This yw wm wtn pzzyxl«c«d to b« the host pwnU to % l^ym-oUI Jmpaji««e AFS cxebtAfe tttdtst. 
Yocliiltuo E&tton. YosU's yu lotf tUy mith u vu tnfietUy cot «bort niKO, oa October 17. 1992 «t t:30 
pm, wUk <n ths way to a haUowMS pacty. be wm ihot u4 kllM by • booMowscr who wu alrAi<L 

YocbOura** U«€ic d«»tb bep «a to look «l oox couatiy tbioflck tb« t/m of otbca, and to Mk bow a 
democracy at p«ace cib b« ao vjolcat. W« caa sot btlp b«t a«k vkai tbc maa wbe «bot YoAi woold bav« 
done b«d be Bot kept a pm is tba boaae. 

la Japan, wbctc gta. o«no«hip ia abaoat noK-udaUnt, Jl k pariieulatly difficult to uidctaCaad Yoabi'a 
acaadaai dcatb. Hata, »a may oadcntaWlt. but »• mwt »oi acuapt it aa ioanUbl*. 

Wa therefor* caU upon tb« Prmdent cf tba Uaitad SUtoa to t«as<us th« Mfy availability 
of euna in tbi* cotiBtry aad, in so doinf , help and the a«ss«lais yaarly iltutbtcr of thonaanda 
of Amaricaaa and foraipt visitor* which thraatcaa tba vary fabric of onr d«mocr»tlc aooaty. 

Wa tba underaicned, aupport tbi» petition in memory of Yoihl and in thjs hope that hla 
death win not ba in vain. 

NwBe Addnv State Zip Signature 



Mail to Richard and HoUey Galiaad Htynuka, P.O. Bar 1«J9, Baioa Rotxje, LA 70t9l 
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Attachments to Testimony of John S. Phttchard in 



anxp pgyKLOPHgrr and cowKPRiTy poiiICikg ih nkw york 

Kaw York City and the NYPO Ic po«ltloned 
to incorporate element! of the Child Study Center and the Nen 
Kavan Dapartaent of Police collaborative model utilitlng an 
interagency approach through it» existing governmental struoturea 
and the Department* ■ Youth Service! Division, outlined aa 
follows: 

Kaw York gfcAfce Xqenciea 

New Tork State Dlviaioa for Youth r Plana # coordinatee and funda 
a State-wide kyatem of cooaunity youth rtrvicer for the under 21 
population, provider for ^the c*re/- treatment and aecurity of 
youth placed by the courts in the Division's care and CUftodY* 
oversees and provides fiscal support for the statewide juvenile 
detention system and provides fiscal support and technical 
assistance for adjudicated youth served in voltintary child caring 
agencies o 



New York City Agenclea 

Department of Youth Servicea (DYS) - Originally created in 1947 
aj the "Youth Board", the present Department of Youth Services 
was established by Local Law 18^ in August, 1989. DYS currently 
provides monies to more than 650 youth services programs 
throughout the City of New York. 

In addition to youth development/delinquency prevention 
programming, the Agency's mandate includes advising the Mayor and 
City Council on youth services policy; initiating and 
coordinating youth programs and monthly activities with other 
City agencies and appropriate private sector organizations; 
including Community Boards. 

Youth DeTelopment/Drug Prevention Model Programs - In 
collaboration with community agencies, the Youth Development 
Program and Drug Prevention Program provide counseling services 
in nine areas (three in Brooklyn and in Manhattan, one in the 
Bronx, Staten Island, and Queens) that cover all or parts of 12 
precincts. The Department of Youth Services* Youth Development 
Program stations a youth counselor at a precinct, to work with 
the NYPD youth officer to provide counseling and referrals for 
youth who have committed minor violations. The Drug Prevention 
Program provides participants with an array of professional 
servicea including Individual and group drug counselling, family 

counseling, and comunlty-b&sed, paid work experience. 
Additional!?, outrdaeh vorkorfl work with at-riik youLni on tha 
atrteta, making referrals to a wide range o£ services, including 

the Drug Prevention Program. 



Office for Children and Families - Established in January 1990, 
this Office coordinates the efforts of City agencies to provide 
services to children and families. Functions include developing 
policies and programs, acting as liaison between community 
agencies md city agencies, and representing the City issues 
relating to children and families « 
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XncTAwitt the Peac« volunteer Corps (IPC) - Created by Executive 
Order Ho* 32 in December 1991, the Corps le made up of 1,000 
volunteers from all nel9hborhoods , and constltusnt groups of the 
City dedicated to improving relations among groups in the 
conauxiities in which they live. Trained in conflict resolution 
and cultural sensitivity skill r IPC volunteers respond to 
intergroup; crises, as well as work throughout the year to create 
a series of neaningful opportunities for intergroup 
collaboration • 

Departsent of Health - Established by Chapter 22 of the New York 
City Charter, the City's health prottotion/disease prevention 
agency is charged with safeguarding the health and well*-being of 
all Kew Yorkers. It investigates patterns of disease and other 
aanifestations of ill health, such as injuries and violence, and 
intervenes to interrupt those patterns and prevent their 
recurrence . 

Departsent of Mental Health, Mental Retardation and Alcohollam 
Services - Reeponslblo under the City Charter and the State 
Mental Hygiene law for the planning/ contracting, monitoring, and 
evaluation of all local mental Health, mental retardation, and 
alcoholism services in New York City. Administers over 860 
programs through 338 contracts with more than 200 voluntary 
agencies, 14 municipal hospitals, the City's correctional 
facilities, Family and Criminal Courts and the Human Resources 
Administration. The network of services directly funded and 
sKDnitored through the Department provides care to more than 
425,000 persons each year. 



New York City Police Department 

Youth Services Division - Currently staffed with twenty (20) 
police officers, provides staff assistance and supervision 
to precinct * outh officers who investigate and process all cases 
of juvenile Jalinquency as reported on juvenile reports. Other 
duties include: conducting special outreach programs intended to 
Impact and service large juvenile and youth populations r 
cooperating with community agencies serving and treating troubled 
children, assisting other departsicnfc units in the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency and youth crime, maintaining information on 
youth gangs and providing training and assistance in Ispleaenting 
department policies and prograns on youth nattors. 



Periodically, the Youth Sarvices Division conducts inservlce 
training sessions for youth officers / as well as joint training 
sessions with outside agencies. zn the past, members have 
attended such training at the Post Graduate Center for Mental 
Health, the Harlem Hospital Psychiatric Clinic, and selected 
prevention seminars held in New York State and various parts of 
the country. 

There is currently at lerst one youth officer assigned to each 
precinct to process and investigate juvenile reports prepared for 
youths residing in their area of responsibility, develop youth 
programs, establish liaison with schools, the police athletic 
league, local community groups and social agencies, in addition, 
they serve as an infozmatlon resource to parents and community 
groups, assist in processing runaways, abused children and 
obtaining shelter, when necessary. 
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^ittlHig l^wuB Prow^m 

II10 PoUot Athlide LMfue «u ettibliibed in 1936 foethe pufpoce of chiaoeUnt youthful eoetfict 
into vifOCDUi andwliokiocoo ptdtf. The mivorctttphMU is directed towatdtee^ 
wfacic pwaattl wpciviiioo and adult f a klinwmty be lickia|. Police offioen tie tssitoed 10 «ct ts 
^my^fiw tadx boraaih between the P^.X^ and the cofimmnity. The F.A.Uis a pan of the Police 
Dcpaztmcnt*! overall community polidnf pfailoeophy and woia 10 letve youths throufh year tound 
iMiMtkMal, aodaU cuUinat ttd edttoatkanl pcoftims. 



Safe TfaTM/HrfpSnf Hand Proymm 

titt SifbHtm/Hilpiaf Hiai Fioftam hu cttibliihe^ 
iahi|lHridcazeai.TtaePraeiflctOoffln«UtyAfEUitO^^ 
wiUi local meicliaotf, homeowneft, buildlaf n^e&ntet^^ 

what a penon may wait or call poUoe ittiintKy Tboie *safie hcvtu* are matked with an easily 
irffintifiahlr decaL Many woman, childien and teoior citimi have avoided coofiontatifln a&l if\iufy 
through the erineooe of thcae ''aafe havcni" throu|hout the City. 



BuaaaKllDit 

Tlie Ronawty Unit addresses the piObkm of locattni and protecting young people who have run 
away from funily or legal guardians. In increasing numben, these troubled youths travel to New York 
City and are often victimixed by criminals. The Runaway Unltls responsible for patrolling high*tiikai«u 
frequented by runaways. Oflioefik)cate and pkk up these youths before they are vktimized or begin 
paxtidpale in criminal acts. The Unit's primary oonoetn is returning runaways to their homes. Runaway 
Unit officen counsel youths about the realities and consequences of their actioos, and ofto 
during the difficult reunion process. 



The Truancy Unit, assigned in each Patrol Borough l)uk Force, focuses iu eff^ 
tbewellbeingandsafetyofachoolagechildren. Beside theobvious benefits ofregular school attendance, 
truancy units prevent the City's youth from becoming unwitting vktitns of crime. 



Prtrinct Youth rntinrfla 

Precinct Youth Couacals are orginired in each of the leventy-five (75) precincts. Membeihip is 
composed of young people who live or wort in the precinct aad who have an interest in youth-ocim 
issues, programs, and aervicei widi which the Police Department can help. 



gpf ratK»" ^'^^ Corridor** 

Operi^ *Safe Corridor* was instituted to maximize the safety of our children as they oome a^ 
gofromachool. In a cooperative effort with commumtv members, routea were idcnrifigri and 
as "Safe Corridors*. Spedal patrols by unifonnod ofRcers enhance the safety of children thase 
routes. In addldoo,tbeSafeCdrridorpcogrm focuses 00 redudagthekvel of fearcaqjttte^ 
and children. 



SdwolProgramloEdocaleandControtDtugAbusewucatablished in February, I98S,asajoint 
ctfort between the New YorkCUy PoUoa Department and the Kdv York aty Board of Edtt 
tfaedtugprableaiintadarauaddlyadKMU. Drvgt are a critical problem plaguing urban aodety, Tlidr 
effects on ear ohOdreo have baen devastaiiag. S.P.B.CJ3.A, addreiaei drug pcoblema through 
oomprtesivv kw caforeemaot activity and innovative education^ 
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iowtMt(itQ|AaieUitroQtiadpoerpcaiuieUcR«t.w^ 

bxmtvtowotlocbaiha. TtoOfB|h tfw coftcwtmtpd cfibrtt of both tteociM« S.P.EC J>.A. pcovidei to 
Bypfflrt ffctM' ^ to feiiAdfu|i and rriminal yiHvitv. Scbooll ^nmioBduci&eaodCoiunl 
Dcvc AbuMBttfbcoeMii Mtittict to 4«te iadttde^,863 aneett* 

Unw^Bf h Sn#r*«^ RqtM<!i 

BocoutH Sp6dtl Victim SquKU ire tt^pOQttt>Ie for co^ 
cdiaeiaAdalkfatoiofchildabuseiflvolvintvicti^ UteDetocdveBurcaucoodttctt 
a one week aex cdmes ud child ibuie iiwetticatim 

r^ ^f ^n«'*'*f 1tfH? •'^^ comimimty otitreach pgnpami fnr aer Crimea and child ab»i r./MtttiiU ptcvtnttoa. 



gp^al V!rrim« TiaUon ITntt 

The Spedal Vktioii liiiaoo Unit hu the zeipooiiblH^ 
«hkhisaievcfl(7)dayawoek,twHity-four(24)bouradayopet^ tbepuxpoieoftheScxCrimei 
Il^oct Uoe is to pro^deimmediatt police, medical, kfal« and enxidoQal suppoct to the victiiiu of lex 
crimes, domestic violexue,chiUabuje,andtotheir£uu^ 
of casa recdved 00 the hoUiae and cases of chiM abuse lefemd by the New 
To iiKreaae awareneas. the SpecUl Vkstims liaisoii Umt 
^bttse inveitiiaiioas for all police departments irathin New Yoik City. 



pjy^^iith Dialogue Program 

The New York City Police Department has Initiated an experimental community rcUtiocu Police- 
Youth ]>ialotue Protiam using a number of police officers from high hazard predncts and a large number 
of youths age 12 to 18 from the tame area. Youths selected are those with a potentisl for eid\er positive 
or oegatxve leadership ability. Males are sent to Fort Tottea in Queetu with male poUceofHcers for a .-.y. 
At tbecamps the groups engage in sports programs, fishing, grooming sessions, baibecues, and infiMmal 
mlk setiioas. A critical fiK^tor in the progtim is the continual mingling of youths and police o£Boen in 
ji]ty,afldatmeala. AAer«vards,uadertbeguidanoeofapcD{eaiLonalmodemv,thegtoupmeetfv 
diakigaesessioo. I>uring the session the police officeti and youths were eooouaged to ipeakopedy 
fiaaUy about their feelinga ooooeming each other and the community in gcnetaL 

iJcwEnfbrcement Exploring is a dmito of the Boy Scouts of Ain^^ 
aged U through 21. lu purpose is to bring a diarikcter building, ddxenshiptrrining and fitness pragr^ 
totlieyouthof America. Law EnfotoementExpIoriag provides tbeoppoituaityforyoung adults toexplore 
kwen f ot te iaeotcaigers, the cruninal justice system and to promote chaactef development ai¥l dtijeenship 
training among America's youth. The New York CSty ^lice Department currently hosu 28 Law 
Eoforoement Explorer Potts with three idditioaal posts in the fortoadon stages. 
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DEPARTMENT OF YOUIH SERVICES VIOLENCE PREVENTION INmATTVES 



Rtr^ Otitreflcfa 

Street OutrMcb Frotzims in ynr-nnmd prognnu vdsting in 16 ocighboriioods. Thty involv* 
txwaed and expeciMoed youth wccten bdns usif^t •A 

directly with youth who frcque&ay "huf oot* oa the streeti, in onkr to develop i positive leUtiofuhip 
withthcffl. Tic dedwd outcotne of tfaii latinnih^p U to influence their ittitudes, vtluet md bchtvior . 

Vrtuf h n#!Trinptnimf /npiiy Pretentlfln MnHrf Program 

Ibe Drug PseventioQ Model Pxofxiai oOa both a divosioa coopoottt and a drug interveatioa 
supported by fiunily couoidiaf and commumty tetvke. divcrsloa compooeoi involves 
ttatiodnc a PxediKt Youth Counidor in police prediKtt in ei^ Hdi 
Couaie&or wocfci with the YodcPoUoeI>9flutineot Youth 

to youth who have oofoe to the attention of the police for minor vioUti^ Tbeintenxotioneoti^onent 
provide! tA array of professional Mtvioes indudint individual and tjmxp drag counielini, funiiy 
counseling and a cotnmusity-based paid work expedence for the yoongsten putidpating in the drag 
program. In addition, outreach wockenintenct with youngsten in the streets to engtge and refer tham 
to the drug counseling profiam or to other conunuiuty-biaed programs. 

Community/1\)Hce Rgtreat Program 

The Kew York Gty Dq^rtment of Youth Services, in coUabontkxi with this Depaitment, will 
conduct a series of overnight retreats to establish dialogues between coamuoity youth providers, youths 
and police. In etch precinct area, the first dialogue retreat would take place betv^ staff of you^ 
programs in the designated precinct and police of^cers; the second dialogue wguU 
poUceofRcen. ThisprogramwiUbeimplea)entedineigbt(8)pdUcepreclnctsduhngthenexts^ month 
period. 



Senator DODD. The subcommittee stands adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the joint committees adjourned.! 

O 



''^ BESTCOPUVAiLABU 



